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suburban district of Dublin in 1821. His father, Thomas E., editor of Dublin 
papers, opposed the English system, brought his family to America and settled in 
Louisville, Kentucky, together with his wife in 1833 and conducted a private 
school for girls. 

Ross, an apt student and a keen observer, got his education and training from 
his accomplished parents, and devoted time to sketching with pallet and brush. 
At 17 he spent a year flat-boat trading on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Traveling 
through Texas only stimulated his romantic dreams to see the world. Learning 
stenography, became police reporter for the Louisville Advertiser. When 20 he 
left Kentucky for Washington, became a reporter for the Senate Globe. 

Avid for travel, he shipped before the mast on a whaler out of New Bedford, 
which in 1842 headed for the Indian Ocean. In 1846 Harper Bros. published his 
Etchings of a Whaling Cruise, his first important book of travel. Therein his icono- 
clasm, his protest against sham were developing, with nevertheless a sense of 
humor that became his life mark. The California Gold-cry getting East aroused 
him deeply. Receiving an appointment as agent in the Revenue Service, he sailed 
via Cape Horn on the ship Pacific, stopping at Rio de Janeiro and Juan Fernandez, 
meeting there the Brooklyn, arriving San Francisco in August 1849, his Federal 
job changing to Inspector of the Postal Service. He established the post office at 
San Jose, while traveling at least to San Luis Obispo, we find him at Monterey in 
September. General Riley calling the California Constitutional Convention, Ross 
made the acquaintance of Vallejo, Semple and Gwin, as well as Bayard Taylor. 
The only available stenographer, he was engaged as recording secretary of the 
Convention. This resulted in A Report of the Debates of the Convention pub- 
lished shortly before his return to Washington, bringing him a profit of $10,000 
which he used for a trip with his wife and family to Europe. 

On his getting back to Washington he re-entered Government service in a con- 
fidential capacity. In 1855 he became a customs officer and settled in Oakland, his 
first home, according to Albert E. Norman, the friendly and knowledgeable Oak- 
land historian, at Fifth and Jackson, acting also as Indian agent, he visited a large 
portion of Oregon and Washington Territories, after a short stay at Virginia City, 
he again with his family visited Europe. On the trip he served as correspondent of 
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the San Francisco Bulletin, the Sacramento Union and Harper's Weekly. By this 
time Browne had traveled most of the known world, returning to California during 
the last half of the Civil War, visited Arizona and then Washoe Revisited, here 
reprinted from the Harper Edition of 1869. In a year or two he made a report to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on The Mineral Resources of the States and Terri- 
tories West of the Rocky Mountains, still a standard work of reference. 

In 1868 President Johnson appointed John Ross Browne as minister to China. 
At the end of a year he resigned, again settled in Oakland at his new home on 
“Pagoda Hill.” He died in Oakland in 1875, “Leaving a name that has shed lustre 
on Oakland.” 

The most important study of Browne is a little Biography by Francis J. Rock, a 
priest of San Francisco, issued at Washington in 1929. In this it is stated that 
Browne raised a family of nine children. In 1929, three were still alive, with sixteen 
grandchildren and ten great-grandchildren. Rock obtained a great deal of help in 
preparing his account from the then oldest son, Ross E. Browne, a retired mining 
engineer, professor at the University and a resident of Oakland. This scarce book, 
we used for our reference, the personal copy graciously loaned by Mr. Harold C. 
Holmes of Oakland. This book gives an excellent bibliography of J. Ross Browne’s 
writings and is as well the best critical study of Browne's literary efforts. “He was 
an adventurer in the fields of Literature as well as the fields of Life,” Bancroft says, 
“probably the foremost writer on the coast.” Concludes Rock, Browne “deserves 
recognition ... and a place in the history of American literature among the writers 
of the Western frontier.” 

The picture of Browne’s home on Pagoda Hill is from the private collection of 
Mr. Albert E. Norman, and is here reproduced with his permission. The plates of 
Browne’s sketches are considered the best and historically the finest pictures of 
their period. 

We were more than intrigued by the photo of Pagoda Hill and made a visit to 
the site. It is at the corner of Chabot Road and Ross, the latter named for our author 
as was Ross circle to the north. The home site is in a very historical section of 
Oakland and Alameda County. Chabot Road was named after Anthony Chabot, 
a prominent engineer, who about the time of Browne’s occupancy built the earthen 
dam on Temescal Creek. The lake formed in 1868. In 1869 and for a number of 
years thereafter was Oakland’s main source of water supply. Chabot became 
President of the Contra Costa Water Co. The dam, street and lake all bore his 
name. Later the lake’s name became Temescal and the area now is a playground 
under control of the Park Department. We quote from “Gudde” Temescal, derived 
from Aztec bath-house was home of the Shellmound Indians, “on a disefio of the 
San Antonio grant (dated August 3, 1820) [Arroyo] de Temescal o Los Juchiyunes 
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is shown flowing toward Loma de Temescal, apparently the elevation later known 
as the Emeryville Shellmound.” The creek, about five miles long, is still alive and in 
the winter season sometimes carries a large volume of water. The road, likely from 
an Indian trail, is on the north side of the creek. The south side until a month or 
two ago had the rails of the Oakland and Antioch R.R., now Repaved to Broadway. 

The whole section was in the Peralta Grant. This portion, Vicente Peralta, was 
bought by Col. John Coffee (Jack) Hays, one of the founders of Oakland, and a 
close friend of J. Ross Browne. The latter, we would like to think, was influenced 
in his ownership of Pagoda Hill by its closeness to Hays. The Colonel’s own resi- 
dence was also on Temescal Creek at Mountain Boulevard, less than a rifle shot 
away. 

Pagoda Hill is about four miles north from the Oakland City Hall and close to 
two miles south of the University campus, on a foothill of the Contra Costa range, 
a beautiful setting and an ideal climate for a home, a mile or so west of Lake 
Temescal. Because of the rapid growth of Oakland, many changes have taken 
place and a great number of homes have been built in this region, especially evi- 
dent shortly after the San Francisco earthquake and fire. In the Temescal and 
adjoining Rockridge districts, between Pagoda Hill and the creek next to Rock- 
ridge, the new builders saved a number of the centuries old picturesque California 
oak trees. The Australian gum trees were largely removed, but many palms and 
exotic trees and shrubs brought in by early sea captains are still alive, preserved by 
the present home owners. 

A block or so west of the hill we had an adventure that we believe is worth 
recording. In our attempt to orient our picture of “Pagoda Hill” we transgressed 
on an estate a block or so west of the pictured home and hill, discovered a basin 
and pedestal of a fountain that seemed to correctly outline the Hill, Pagoda, and 
homesite of Ross Browne. It also is still sound but had the look of age. The statue 
one time used we later saw in another part of the estate. It is an historic antique 
and in good condition. 

Stimulated, we contacted the resident of the property and had the great pleasure 
of meeting its owner, Mr. Harvey L. Sorenson who gladly gave me a morning of 
his time. His estate is on the homesite of J. C. Ainsworth, a son-in-law of Ross 
Browne. He shared with me some interesting information and as it developed a 
fascinating picture of his time in the shadow of the Hill. His own estate is a large 
one and he graciously guided me over it. Mr. Sorensen is a California Biota en- 
thusiast. Quail and California doves have sanctuary and hundreds of them are 
underfoot. The formal gardens around his house are very well taken care of. Near 
his home he pointed out a Sierra Sequoia, lovely and estimated as 100 years old. 
However, we hiked along the magnificent and planned wild gardens (the Temes- 
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cal runs through the property), along the creek. Wild azalea in abundance, dog- 
wood, shrubs and wild flowers everywhere, we know of nothing in California to 
equal it and this led us to water, and his telling of the Spanish spring. He is the 
present owner. It dates from at least the Indians, named for the Mexicans, it is 
about a quarter-mile from Pagoda Hill and Mr. Sorensen’s gardens. Of course, we 
had to see it, now carefully covered, locked and guarded, it is near the school, flows 
4000 gallons an hour year-round, and by test grades better than the public water 
supply. It almost wholly supplies the owner's needs. Its source it not surely known, 
it could be geological, or from the Sierras. 

My friend, Engineer Carl Rankin, who solved the terrific water pressure prob- 
lem in the boring of the hills nearby for the highway tunnel some years ago, told 
me that California Coast Mountains have very much this condition of stored water. 
Mr. Sorensen showed me on the ridge south a tank of 100,000 gallons capacity, 
still sound, quite old, built of brick, that he used before the upper end of Broad- 
way was blasted through. It is hoped that soon an historic marker will be placed 
at Pagoda Hill, surely J. Ross Browne rates it. In our research we have had gen- 
erous help from the California Room of the Oakland Public Library, a hint to 
Bancroft Library from a “Friend” a story is without your gates. 

We hope J. Ross Browne, world traveler, will take kindly this dedication to 
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the man who made the most wonderful voyages of discovery, was born at Sabrosa, 
Portugal, in 1480, in 1504 enlisted for the Indian voyage with the Portuguese Vice- 
roy, Francisco de Almeida, in 1510 as reward for services, with the rank of captain, 
a successful searcher for spices. In an expedition to Morocco, he was wounded 
and lamed for life, losing favor with King Manuel, he offered his services to the 
court of Spain. Magellan proposed to reach the Spice Islands of the East Indies 
by the west, signed an agreement with Charles V. In August with a fleet of five 
vessels he left Seville, spent the winter in Patagonia, on Oct. 21, 1520, discovered 
the Straights that bear his name. After over seven weeks he entered (the first 
known European) the South Seas, named by Magellan the Pacific, in less than 
five months reached the Philippines, where this great pathfinder was killed by the 
natives. One of his officers, Juan Sebastian del Cano proceeded to Europe via Good 
Hope in the first vessel to make the tour of the world. Only about 10 per cent of 
the crew got back. Magellan achieved what Columbus had planned, a west route 
to the Spice Isles. Perhaps all things considered, this great cireumnavigator’s name 
can be placed with the highest of all time. JOS. A. SULLIVAN 
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CHAPTER I. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


OUR YEARS AGO a series of papers appeared in a popular periodical descriptive 
F of a visit to Washoe, in which the author related some personal experiences 
of a very remarkable character. So wonderful, indeed, were many of his adven- 
tures, that certain incredulous persons, who have no difficulty in believing any 
thing except the truth, boldly assumed that the entire narrative was a fiction con- 
cocted for speculative purposes. 

The simple truth was that the author, an ex-Government officer, found himself 
one fine morning in San Francisco, with an empty purse in his pocket, and saw no 
remedy but to visit the newly-discovered silver regions, which were then making 
a prodigious stir among the gunny-bags of Front Street, and the bummers, bankers, 
and other men of enterprising genius on Montgomery Street. Aided by a commis- 
sion to explore some mines which had no existence in this world or in the next, he 
felt assured that he could, by means of an agency and his own speculative talent, 
speedily indemnify himself for the unprofitable years which he had spent in the 
public service. In this hopeful state of mind he set forth on his travels. Unable to 
procure a conveyance at Placerville short of all the money he possessed or could 
hope to obtain by borrowing, he sturdily shouldered his blankets, and footed it 
over the mountains—through mud, and snow, and rain, slush, and scathing storms— 
to the city of Carson, where he arrived in due time, somewhat battered and way- 
worn by the hardships of the trip. It is not my intention to review in detail the 
wonderful experiences of this adventurer in the land of silver. They will be found 
in his published narrative, illustrated by authentic wood-cuts. Sufficient is it for 
my purpose to say that before writing his account of Washoe, and the perils and 
vicissitudes of life in that region, he deemed it prudent to retire to the continent 
of Europe. The dreary years of his exile from California he filled up, in some 
measure, by tours through Spain, Algeria, Germany, Poland, and the regions bor- 
dering on the Arctic Circle. 

On his return to San Francisco he found, to his astonishment, that the silver 
mania had taken possession of the entire population, without distinction of age or 
sex. Washoe and the regions beyond had sprung up into a second California. Gold 
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was nowhere now: it was all silver—above, below, everywhere. Speculation peered 
into the silvery heavens in search of new lodes; nay, the genius of enterprise pointed 
toward the regions of everlasting woe as an appropiate sphere for the smelting 
interests. Tons of ore were piled in heaps along the curb-stones in the streets; every 
office was an emporium for the purchase and sale of feet; every desk in every store 
was a stall at which millionaires browsed upon paper; every window glared and 
dazzled the sight with gorgeous engravings of stocks; every man of the hundreds 
and tens of hundreds that stood at every corner, and in every saloon, and before 
every bar, carried feet in his pockets and dividends in his eyes; and every walking 
thing, save horses and dogs and rats and mice, talked stocks and feet from morning 
till night, and dreamed dividends from night till morning. Young ladies would hear 
of no proposition from any gentleman with less than a thousand feet; and no gentle- 
man, however ardent, would compromise himself without asking, “Is she on the 
Wild-Cat or Legitimate? How many pay feet does she offer? and what assessments 
are due on her?” Passing a crowd, “Reese River” was poured into one ear, and 
“Humboldt” into the other. “Washoe!” “Esmeralda!” Arizona!” Sonora!” “Struck it 
rich!” “Silver bricks!” and “Pay rock!” hummed and drummed through the air till 
the brain was nearly addled. 

No wonder our adventurer, just from the wilds of Russia and Iceland, was be- 
wildered. Of the various tongues spoken by the various races of the earth whom 
he had encountered in his travels this was the most difficult to comprehend, and 
the most foreign to his ear and understanding. The very newspapers which he at- 
tempted to read furnished snatches of information that filled him with amazement: 
“Uncle Sam” was lively; “Yellow Jacket” was scarcely so firm, owing to a difficulty 
with the Union; “Lady Bryan” was in better repute, at advanced rates, and was 
still in active demand; “The Savage” was quiet but strong, at rising figures; “Buck- 
eye” was languishing; “Hope” had revived, and sales were made yesterday at $8; 
“Josephine” was firmer at the close, and much sought for; “Wide West” was droop- 
ing and heavy at $80; “Burning Moscow” was unusually brisk; and “Sierra Nevada” 
had a downward tendency. 

How in the world was any sane man to comprehend the state of things when the 
meaning of terms was changed, and the order of nomenclature wholly disarranged? 
A few days, however, enabled our adventurer to catch some drift from the general 
current of conversation. It was evident that fortunes of extraordinary dimensions 
were made over the mountains—made suddenly, certainly, and without capital, 
which was precisely the most convenient thing in the world for a man who had 
just scattered his means all over the world. “Yes!” said he, enthusiastically, “I'll 
go to Washoe! I'll pitch in for feet this time! You bet I'll seize a few of those glitter- 
ing bricks, and build my castles upon a solid foundation hereafter!” 
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NIGHT SCENE IN THE SIERRAS. 


It was quietly hinted, however, by friends solicitous of his welfare, that he had 
better not show himself in Washoe again, if he placed any value upon his life or 
the general stability of his constitution. The reasons assigned for this advice were 
startling and multifarious. It was alleged that the road was lined with blood-thirsty 
men armed with pistols, double-barrelled shot-guns, clubs, pitchforks, bowie- 
knives, and axes, every one of whom was on the lookout for a solitary pedestrian 
who had passed over the mountains three years before, and damaged their reputa- 
tion by various slanders in the public prints. Especial mention was made of a 
ferocious Irishman, by the name of “Dirty Mike,” who was watching near the 
crossing of the American River, with a tremendous shillelah in his right hand and 
a copy of Harper's Magazine in his left; and it was asserted that if the said Michael 
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ever laid eyes upon the author of the Washoe papers he would speedily show which 
of the two carried upon his person the greater share of his mother earth. 

Further on, in Hope Valley, there was a solitary man who lived, like Diogenes 
in his tub, having only a ferocious bull-dog as a companion. These two—Diogenes 
and his dog—had been chiefly occupied during the past three years in gloating over 
the anticipated re-appearance of “the fellow that showed them up in print.” The 
slur upon the cabin might be forgiven; but that villainous likeness of “him and 
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Bull” was only to be wiped out by blood. Yes—he’d offer that fellow fox-skins to 
eat again—he would. You bet he'd spoil his appetite. Ef he didn’t you could discount 
the bill at your own price! 

Bad as all this was, it was nothing to compare with the hints of retribution that 
came floating over the Sierras from Virginia City, the Devil’s Gate, and Carson. 
Here were some thousands of excited men, accustomed to the use of fire-arms 
from infancy, who had invested largely in the Love’s Delight, Sorrowful Counte- 
nance, Pious Wretch, Literary Cuss, and other valuable claims of a kindred charac- 
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ter—all awaiting, with stern resolution and ill-suppressed rage, the coming of this 
diabolical quill-driver, who had so basely ruined their mines and blasted all their 
prospects. Many thousands of people had no other idea of Washoe than what they 
gathered from these ridiculous caricatures, which were a monstrous fabrication 
from beginning to end. The tide of capital from the Atlantic States was arrested 
before it ever got a start from Wall Street. Capitalists in San Francisco were scared 
out of their boots. Stocks in the most valuable lodes went down a thousand per cent. 
It may have been a very good joke to perpetrate upon the honest miners, but it 
certainly gave a back-set to Washoe of more than two years. And now it was hinted 
that this rattle-brained scribbler, this miserable ink-jerker, was about to become 
a candidate for Congress from the Territory of Nevada! Let him beware of the 
vengeance of an outraged public! He had better give Carson, and Silver City, and 
the Devils’ Gate, and Virginia a wide berth in his future travels! 

Such were a few of the grave considerations under which I surveyed the prospect 
of revisiting Washoe—for you must have already discovered, dear reader, that 
the writer of these sketches is no other than the disreputable personage above re- 
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ferred to. Held accountable by divers bodies of exasperated men for all the disasters 
that had occurred on the other side of the mountains during the past three years, 
and credited by none of the fortunes made, it was due to the great cause of justice 
that I should go over and set myself right, or gloriously die in the attempt. 

With this much in the way of introduction, I shall proceed to give you a detailed 
narrative of my experiences, in the course of which it will be seen that various and 
magical changes have taken place in the mining regions of Washoe. Indeed when 
I look back at what Virginia City was at the time of my first visit—a city of sage- 
bushes, mud hovels, coyote-holes, gunny-bags, flour-sacks, and tattered blankets, 
wherein dwelt a population the most motley and incongruous ever gathered to- 
gether by the force of silver and circumstances—when I think of the multifarious 
ledges then in the progress of development, and see what has since been done, and 
what promise there is in the future, I feel precisely as Lord Clive did at the bar of 
the British Parliament—astonished at my own moderation. The marvel of it is that I 
carried away so little treasure where there was so much staring me in the face. I 
wonder how it was I ever told half so much truth, and left so heavy a balance still 
to be told. 

In announcing to certain experienced friends my purpose of revisiting Washoe 
I was somewhat startled by such questions as these: Is your neck insured by a re- 
sponsible company? Are you subject to giddiness in the head? How often have your 
ribs been broken before? Are you accustomed to fractures of the legs and arms? 
And what provision have you made for the maintenance of your family in case a 
miscellaneous bullet should strike you through the bowels and lodge in your back- 
bone? Which I understood to mean, in general terms, that a certain percentage 
of travellers who went over the grade did so head-foremost, with a stage or two on 
top of them, and that the state of society in Virginia City had not improved in a 
moral point of view. 


CHAPTER II. 


CROSSING THE GLERRAB. 


WAS ABOUT to hire a private vehicle, when, fortunately, I met a friend who had 

just come over by the Henness Pass. This gentleman travelled in a buggy for 
comfort and convenience. At a narrow pass on the way he had encountered a stage, 
and to avoid being run over had turned out of the grade, but never stopped turning 
till himself and his buggy, and the horses that pulled the buggy, together with all 
his provisions, blankets, deeds, mortgages, lists of mines, rolls of assessments, and 
schedules of dividends were piled in a confused heap at the bottom of a cafion 
some five hundred feet deep by several thousand feet wide. I say this was a for- 
tunate occurrence as it afforded me good ground for travelling by the ordinary 
modes of conveyance, which I have generally found to be about as safe as any 
other. 

Of the trip to Sacramento it is needless to say much. Most people in San Francisco 
have tried that at least once or twice in their lives. If ever they derived any pleasure 
from it they accomplished more than I did. Two hours in a chilling wind, during 
which you partake of a hasty dinner and smoke a cigar, finds you at the Benicia 
wharf, the steamer fretting and fuming with suppressed steam, crowds pouring in 
and crowds moving out, and a great many people gathered about the.premises, 
without any ostensible occupation save to be on hand in case something should 
turn up. When there happens to be no opposition on the line you may escape col- 
lision or explosion; but your chances are very small indeed of ever reaching your 
destination in the event of a rival steamer being on the route. In this country it is 
a common practice to fight duels with steamboats. Difficulties between captains 
are settled by steam. The boilers are charged to the bursting point, and the hostile 
parties, accustomed to the use of steamboats from infancy, manage their weapons 
with such skill that an effective crash, accompanied by the shrieks of maimed and 
scalded passengers, is the usual result. 

Upon entering the Sacramento River the air becomes softer and warmer, and 
good-natured travellers who have been up and down a great many times point out 
the trees in which families of women and children roosted a few years ago when 
the flood swept away the houses. But many houses still remain, although the effects 
of the flood are visible all along the banks of the river. 
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About midnight the steamer, if she be well freighted, as is generally the case, 
runs aground on the Hog’s Back and there sticks fast till morning. Passengers who 
have secured rooms and berths usually avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded to lay in a supply of sleep for the journey across the mountains; and pas- 
sengers who can not procure rooms or berths enjoy the privilege of sitting up in 
chairs carefully secured to the floors, as a precaution against theft; or spending 
the night in the lower saloon at a game of sledge or poker, by which means they 
usually travel with heavy heads and light pockets the next day. The Hog’s Back 
is responsible for a vast deal of trouble. I have seen many hogs in my day, but 
never so great a bore as this. 


DEPARTURE FROM FOLSOM. 


Arrived at length in Sacramento, a hasty breakfast of water bewitched and cof- 
fee begrudged, leathery beefsteak and saleratus slightly corrected with flour, re- 
freshes the inner man; trunks and knapsacks are vindictively hurled into the 
baggage-car of the Folsom train; the whistle blows; the passengers rush frantically 
into the cars and bestow themselves on the seats without regard to order; and the 
locomotive frets and fizzes on its iron way to Folsom. 

In some respects the progress of California is without parallel in the history of 
the world. The developments of wealth in the mining regions, the rapid growth of 
towns and cities, and the wonderful advancement of the agricultural interests, 
present some of the most remarkable examples of industry, energy and enterprise 
on record. Yet it must be admitted that if California can challenge the world in 
these respects, it falls very far short of the general advancement of the times in 
some others. A stranger coming directly from Europe, or even from the Atlantic 
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States, can not but be unfavorably impressed by the absence of railway communi- 
cations between the most important points, and the extraordinary apathy mani- 
fested in regard to almost every kind of internal improvement. There are few 
countries in the world so well adapted to railways, and certainly none with a larger 
amount of trade compared with its population; yet during a period of fourteen 
years there has been, until within the last few years, but a single railroad in opera- 
tion in the State, and that a very imperfect one, of very little general use as it 
stands, extending a distance of only 22 miles from Sacramento to Folsom. It is true 
there is now a small patch of railroad extending from Marysville to the vicinity of 
Oroville; also a line between San Francisco and San José; and a few miles of rail 
attached to the Oakland Ferry; besides some city lines, which can scarcely be 
estimated in the category of railroads. The total aggregate, exclusive of the Pacific 
Railroad, does not probably exceed 250 miles. This is but a small advance for a 
State sprung almost full-grown into existence fourteen years ago, abounding in 
resources unequalled by those of any other State in the Union. 

The truth of the matter is, we are a wonderfully fast people in California, but 
not a far-seeing people. Even in Europe, where people are proverbially slow, they 
are not so blind to their own interests on the subject of railways. Within the same 
period of fourteen years their railway systems have been extended over nearly 
every habitable portion of the Continent, and the consequence has been a marked 
revolution in trade, commerce and travel. Property has everywhere increased in 
value, and the wages of labor have enjoyed a corresponding advance. In the At- 
lantic States, up to the commencement of the rebellion, the progress of our rail- 
ways excited the astonishment and admiration of the world. But in California, 
which abounds in vast tracts of level country, inexhaustible mineral wealth, and 
the most productive of agricultural lands on the face of the globe, with a popula- 
tion the most energetic and intelligent, we have done comparatively nothing in 
this respect. A great deal of talk has taken place, and the halls of our Legislature 
have resounded with magniloquent speeches on the subject, but the rails have 
not been laid. California has been very much like the unfortunate goose that laid 
the golden eggs—disembowelled for her treasures, but never cherished for the 
good that is in her and the treasures she is capable of yielding in the future. Even 
to this day there is not the interest felt in the permanent welfare of the State which 
should prevail among her people. Sudden and extraordinary excitements have been 
the rule rather than the exception. We have had gold manias and silver manias and 
ranch manias and fruit manias, and all other sorts of manias, till it really seems as 
if nothing could be done without a special insanity, risking all to the wild excite- 
ment of the moment. If our people had risked half as much and displayed half the 
energy in building up the true and permanent interests of the State, they would 
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now be better off; the rewards of industry would be placed upon a more reliable 
basis, and the aggregate wealth of the country would stand at a much higher figure 
than it does now. Such, however, is the character of our people, and no amount of 
preaching will have any effect. Many years must elapse and many thousands of our 
citizens must be ruined before the ordinary rewards of industry will be a sufficient 
incentive to enterprise in this State. So long as individual aggrandizement is the 
ruling motive of action, so long as every thing is cast aside in the hope of securing 
sudden wealth without labor, we must be content to live a kind of gambling life, 
with many ups and downs and but a small average of prosperity compared with 
our vast and extraordinary resources. 

I could not perceive that much improvement had taken place on the route, un- 
less, indeed, a few additional bar-rooms be accounted in that light. The town of 
Folsom itself has grown somewhat within the past four years, in consequence of 
the trade passing through it on the way to Washoe. New brick houses have been 
built on the main street in the vicinity of the depot, and some pleasant little cot- 
tages, embowered in flowers and shrubbery, adorn the surrounding slopes. The 
chief marts of business, as usual in these inland towns, are the express-offices, 
clothing-stores, and drinking-saloons. Every other house seems to be a house of 
entertainment, in which the public are feasted on billiards and whisky. Teaming 
and staging are the grand features of enterprise in this lively little place, and 
teamsters and stage-drivers the most prominent public characters. The language 
spoken by this class of the population is a mixture of horse, mule, and ox, with a 
strong human infusion of blasphemy. Something perhaps in the difficulties and 
vexations that beset their occupation gives them rather a ferocious expression of 
countenance, and it is not always an easy matter to mollify the asperities of their 
nature. 

As most passengers desire to get an outside seat, except when it rains, it is highly 
important that you should proceed at once to secure the favorable consideration of 
the superintendent, who is a gentleman of great suavity and politeness, considering 
his position. Should you fail in that, I warn you not to climb up on the fore-wheel 
with any hope of getting the seat of honor alongside the driver; for whether you 
be a Minister plenipotentiary or a member of the Common Council he will exercise 
the right pertaining to his craft—order you down, and then enjoy your discomfiture 
for a distance of ten miles. I have seen resepctable men cling to the front railing of 
stages, with their feet uneasily balanced on the fore-wheels, for over half an hour— 
men worth probably fifty thousand dollars in stocks—and then seen them fail— 
utterly, miserably, and ingloriously fail—to get a seat. I have seen drivers of stages 
laugh and chuckle by the hour with some sympathizing chum picked up at the last 
moment; and I have heard these despotic men say they had a good notion to let 
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every body ride on top, for then the stage would be pretty certain to capsize and 
break of few legs and arms. Why stage-drivers, who are paid a liberal stipend per 
month for putting passengers over the public highways, should be so vindictively 
hostile to the travelling community surpasses my comprehension. 

The scene on the arrival of the cars is quite inspiring. Stages backed up in a long 
row; prancing horses in front; swearing and sweating porters, baggage-masters, 
drivers, and passengers all about and behind; John Chinamen, running distractedly 
through the crowd in search of their lost bundles; anxious ladies, prolific in crinoline 
and gorgeous in silks and satins (the California travelling costume), fretting and 
scolding over crushed bandboxes; and stern-looking men of an official cast of coun- 
tenance shouting, fiercely, “This way, gents! “Ere’s the place for your baggage! 
Bring it along if you want it weighed; if you don’t, it wont’ go—that’s all!” And 
there is the machine that weighs, and there stands the inexorable gentleman. that 
marks off the weights—ten, forty, sixty, ninety pounds per passenger—thirty pounds 
allowed; all extra baggage twenty-five cents per pound. “Fifteen dollars for you, 
Sir.” “Twenty-five for you, Sir.” “Forty-six for you, Madam.” “Seventy-five for you, 
Miss—heavy trunk that, Miss.” “Oh dear! oh goodness gracious! must I pay seventy- 
five dollars for my trunk?” “Yes, Miss—sorry for it—no getting over it.” “Oh!” “Quick, 
if you please, ladies and gents! Stage’s behind time—won’t get to Placerville before 
dark!” “Your names, gents.” “Smith, Jones, Brown, Johnson.” “All aboard!” and off 
goes stage No. 1. “Pile in, gents. Get down from the front seat, you, Sir—place en- 
gaged. All aboard!” and off goes stage No. 2. “Henness? Placerville? Dammit, why 
didn’t you say so?” “Johnson, Brown, Jones, Smith.” “Pitch in, Cap—all set!” and 
stage No. 3 follows through the dusty clouds that cover the road and the hill-sides. 
And so on till we are fairly in and off, and looking back, with fervent thanks to 
Providence that we are clear of the smoke and trouble and turmoil of the railroad 
depot at Folsom. 

It is always pleasant to make a start; yet if any body can say the road from Folsom 
to Placerville is an agreeable road to travel in the early part of October, before the 
autumn showers have commenced, he must be fond of dust, and ruts, and hills, and 
plenty of warm sunshine. As for the dust—whew! 

With a gentle breeze behind; the horses’ ears dimly perceptible in front; curling 
clouds rising up at every step and imbedding the stage with its sneezing, gasping, 
suffocating human freight as in a chaotic bank of pulverized earth without top, 
bottom, or sides; your face smeared with red, yellow, and black stripes of sweat 
and mud; your nostrils stuffed with a pasty conglomerate; your hair turned pre- 
maturely gray; your eye-lashes blinking with a feathery fringe-work of native soil; 
your lungs surcharged with gold, porphyry, sulphurets and all the indications that 
predominate in a mineral region—I say, if you can enjoy this sort of thing, you are 
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fit to travel to Washoe or any other country. You are part and parcel of California, 
worth very nearly your weight in gold. Put you through the hydraulic process after 
your arrival at Placerville, and your washings are worth $14 per ounce. Pan you 
out, and two dollars a pan would be a low estimate of your intrinsic value. In fact 
1 am told the hotel-keepers are growing rich on this single source of profit. Each 
hotel keeps a kind of sluice or washing arrangement in the back-room, through 
which the travellers by stage are immediately put on their arrival; and judging by 
the accumulations in the bottoms of the basins, I should say every man leaves be- 
hind him pay dirt of a very rich quality. For my part, I paid my fare, and positively 
refused to wash. Why should a man impoverish himself in this way for the benefit 
of tavern-keepers? His dust is worth as much to himself as it is to any other man, 
and he certainly has the best claim to it. 
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As we heard the cry of Washoe in early times, so we now heard the cry of Reese 
River. Every body and his uncle, cousin, brother, and son-in-law was gone or going 
to Reese. The streets and shops of Placerville were crowded with Reese River goods, 
Reese River wagons, Reese River croppings, and Reese River notices of various 
kinds. Nothing was dreamed of in the philosophy of the busy multitude but Reese 
River. 

It was 5 o'clock P.M., just three hours after the usual time, thanks to the Hog’s 
Back, when we took our places on the stages, and girded up our loins for the trip 
across the mountains. I was the lucky recipient of an outside seat. The seat of honor, 
by the side of that exalted dignitary the driver, was accorded me by the “polite and 
gentlemanly agent.” 

The driver was Charlie. Of course every body knows Charlie—that same Old 
Charlie who has driven all over the roads in California, and never capsized any 
body but himself. On that occasion he broke several of his ribs, or as he expressed 
it to me, “Bust his sides in.” I was proud and happy to sit by the side of Charlie— 
especially as the road was supposed to be a little undulating even by its best friends. 
Possibly I may have travelled over worse roads than the first ten miles out of 
Placerville. If so, they must have been in Iceland; for there are not many quite so 
bad on the continent of North America. I speak of what the road was at the close 
of summer, cut up by heavy teams, a foot deep with dust, and abounding in holes 
and pitfalls big enough to swallow a thousand stages and six thousand horses with- 
out inconvenience to itself. There are places, over which we passed after dark, 
where I am sure the road is three miles wide, and every acre of it a model stage- 
trap; where it branches off over hills, and along the sides of hills, and into deep 
cafions, and up hills again; dark, dismal places in the midst of great forests of pine, 
where the horses seem to be eternally plunging over precipices and the stage fol- 
lowing them with a crashing noise, horribly suggestive of cracked skulls and broken 
bones. But I had implicit confidence in Old Charlie. The way he handled the reins 
and peered through the clouds of dust and volumes of darkness, and saw trees and 
stumps and boulders of rock and horses’ ears, when I could scarcely see my own 
hand before me, was a miracle of stage-driving. “Git aeoup!” was the warning cry 
of this old stager. “Git alang, my beauties!” was the natural outpouring of the poetry 
that filled his capacious soul. 

“Do many people get killed on this route?” said I to Charlie, as we made a sudden 
lurch in the dark and bowled along the edge of a fearful precipice. 

“Nary a kill that I know of. Some of the drivers mashes ’em once in a while, but 
that’s whisky or bad drivin’. Last summer a few stages went over the grade, but 
nobody was hurt bad—only a few legs’n arms broken. Them was opposition stages. 
Pioneer stages, as a genr'l thing, travels on the road. Git aeoup!” 
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“Is it possible? Why, I have read horrible stories of the people crushed to death 
going over these mountains!” 

“Very likely—they kill ’em quite lively on the Henness route. Git alang, my beau- 
ties! Drivers only break their legs a little on this route; that is, some of the opposi- 
tion boys did it last summer; but our company’s very strict; they won’t keep drivers, 
as a genr' thing, that gets drunk and mashes up stages. Git aeoup, Jake! Git alang, 
Mack! ’Twon’t pay; ’tain’t a good investment for man nor beast. A stage is worth 
more’n two thousand dollars and legs costs heavy besides. You Jake, git!” 

“How in the world can you see your way through this dust?” 

“Smell it. Fact is, ’'ve travelled over these mountains so often I can tell where the 
road is by the sound of the wheels. When they rattle ’'m on hard ground; when they 
don’t rattle I gen’r'lly look over the side to see where she’s agoing.” 

“Have you any other signs?” 

“Backer’s another sign; when I’m a little skeer’d I chaw more’n ordinary. Then 
I know the road’s bad.” 

“Well, I do—kalklate to quit the business next trip. I’m getting well on in years, 
you see, and don’t like it so well as I used to, afore I was busted in!” 
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“How long have you driven stage?” 

“Nigh on to thirty years, an’ ’'m no better off now than when I commenced. Pay’s 
small; work heavy; gettin’ old; rheumatism in the bones; nobody to look out for 
used-up stage-drivers; kick the bucket one of these days, and that’s the last of Old 
Charlie.” 

“Why, you must have made plenty of friends during so long a career of staging?” 

“Oh yes, plenty of ’em; see ’em to-day, gone to-morrow! Git alang!” 

And so passed the long hours of the night, Charlie and I gossiping pleasantly 
about the risks and charms, and mysteries of the stage-driving profession. A hard 
life is that of the stage-driver; a life of exposure and peril, and wear and tear, such 
as few other men experience in this world. You, my good friend, who cross the 
Sierras of California once or twice in a life-time, imagine you have done great 
things—you boast of your qualities as a traveller; you have passed unscathed 
through the piercing night air; have scarcely shuddered at the narrow bridges, or 
winced at the fearful precipices. You have braved all the dangers of the trip, and 
can afford to slap yourself complacently on the leg in proof of the fact that you 
are still sound. But think of old Charlie! He has crossed the mountains a thousand 
times; crossed when the roads were at their worst; by night and by day; in storm 
and gloom and darkness; through snow and sleet and rain, and burning suns and 
dust; back and forth; subject to the risks of different teams and different stages; 
his life balanced on the temper of a horse or the strength of a screw. This is a career 
worthy the consideration of the heedless world! Who thinks of old Charlie? Where 
is the gazette to herald his achievements? What pen is there to trumpet his praises? 

All hail to thee, Old Charlie! Never shall it be said that ingratitude is one of my 
vices. Here, in these illuminated pages your name shall be rescued from oblivion. 
Sweet and gentle ladies shall pay the tribute of admiration to your manly features; 
and honest men shall award you honor, to whom honor is due. For in the vicissi- 
tudes of my career have I not found brave and sterling qualities in all classes of 
men; heroes whose names are never known; hearts and souls, human affections, 
and the fear of God in the bodies of stage-drivers? 

Thus I think and moralize as we approach the grade. The bad road is at an end. 
We strike in upon the smooth broad highway, and dash onward with a feeling of 
absolute relief. The horses’ hoofs clatter merrily on the hard, gravelly earth. The 
tall pines form a magnificent avenue through which the moon begins to glimmer, 
making a fretwork of silvery light on the backs of our noble animals. 

Yet I must confess the trip to Washoe has, to me at least, lost much of its original 
charm. No longer is the way variegated by long strings of pedestrians, carrying 
their picks, shovels, and blankets upon their backs; no longer are the stopping- 
places crowded every night with two or three hundred adventurers inspired by 
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visionary thoughts of the future; no longer are the wild mountain passes enlivened 
by grotesque scenes of saddle-trains and passengers struggling through the mud 
and snow; it is all now a regular and established line of travel; too civilized to be 
interesting in any great degree, and too convenient to admit of those charming 
discomforts which formerly afforded us so much amusement. Only think how the 
emigrants who crossed these mountains in 1848 would have stared at the bare sug- 
gestion of a Pioneer stage-line. If we are behind the times in railroads, it is certain 
there is no such country in the world for feats of horse-flesh as California. The 
length of our stage routes, the rapidity with which we travel upon them, and the 
facilities afforded by our expresses, are matters of astonishment to the people of 
Europe, who have not the faintest idea of the real difficulties to be overcome in 
carrying such enterprises into effect in a wild country like ours. During my sojourn 
in Germany I received a letter from California by Pony Express in less than four 
weeks after it was written; and it was not until I showed the date and express-stamp 
and carefully explained the whole matter that I was enabled to overcome the in- 
credulity of my Teutonic friends. The idea of such a feat being accomplished by 
horse-flesh was something they could not comprehend. Nor could they quite rec- 
oncile to their notions of the practicable that we had spanned the continent with 
our stages—crossing deserts and mountains, from San Francisco to Missouri, as they 
would cross the cultivated plains and well-graded hills of their native country. 
But their astonishment was still more excited when I read a dispatch received from 
San Francisco in just fourteen days! The telegraph line had outstripped the ponies, 
and time was annihilated between the East and the West! “Oh,” said they, when 
convinced there was no joke about it, “you are indebted to the Germans for that. 
The magnetic telegraph was invented by a German forty years ago.” 

“Then, why didn’t he put in it operation forty years ago, and let the world enjoy 
the benefit of it?” was my answer. 

“Because,” said they, “he was too poor to do it himself, and could find nobody to 
believe in it who was able to assist him. He presented his plan to the Government, 
but the idea was ridiculed and Government would have nothing to do with it.” 

I could not but think that there was very little to boast of in this—even supposing 
it to be true. It certainly argued poorly for the sagacity of the people in Europe, or 
the intelligence of the Governments, that an American should be the first to estab- 
lish in their own country an invention claimed by them, and now indispensable to 
the civilized world. I must say this much, however—for nothing is further from my 
thoughts than to depreciate the German character—that the education, skill, and 
intellect of this people have contributed largely to the progress and prosperity of 
our country. Indeed, they are now a part of ourselves, and what reflects credit upon 
them reflects credit upon us all as a nation. 
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The approach to the crossing of the American River is indescribably grand. Here 
the grade takes a downward plunge, and here the scenery becomes truly Alpine. 
Formerly the descent was made on the right side of the ridge. Wonderful improve- 
ments, however, have taken place in the grades of this road during the past few 
years, chiefly owing to the enterprise of Mr. Louis M’Lane, President of the Pioneer 
Stage Company. In 1860, as already stated, I travelled over this part of the country 
on foot, in common with some thousands of adventurers, equally independent of 
horse-flesh. I then enjoyed the scenery of the American River, for I saw it by the 
early morning, when the mountains were decked in all the glories of spring; when 
torrents of snow-water burst from every ravine, and fell thundering into the depths 
below, and limpid springs made a pleasant music over the moss-covered rocks by 
the way-side; when the sun’s rays glimmered through the dripping trees, and the 
air was fragrant with the odor of wild flowers. But I had never till now been im- 
pressed with an adequate sense of its beauties. How calm and still the night was! 
how exquisitely balmy the air! how sublime the repose of these grand old moun- 
tains! I thought of all the scenes I had witnessed in other countries, yet could not 
recall any thing to surpass this. There is something in the mystic lights and shades, 
and the profound solemnity of the night, which lends an awful sublimity to these 
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wild regions. The gigantic forest trees standing in bold outline on the opposite 
sides of the mountains, seem to pierce the sky; and the moonbeams, pouring down 
into the mysterious abyss through which the river dashes, fringe the tops of the 
pines, as far down as the eye can reach, with a frost-like drapery. Nothing can be 
more thrilling than the descent of the grade by moonlight. The road is a magnifi- 
cent piece of engineering—smooth, broad, and beautifully regular. 

Imagine yourself seated in front of the stage, by the side of that genial old whip- 
ster, Charlie, who knows every foot of the way, and upon whom you can implicitly 
rely for the safety of your life and limbs. Holding the reins with a firm hand, and 
casting a penetrating eye ahead, he cracks his whip, and away go the horses with 
inspiring velocity—six magnificent chestnuts, superbly adorned with flowing manes 
and tails. The stillness of the night is pleasantly broken by their measured tread, 
and the rattle of the wheels over the gravel echoes through the wild rifts and open- 
ings of the cafion like a voice from the civilized world telling of human enterprise. 
Down, and still down, we plunge into the gloomy depths of the abyss; the ghostly 
forms of trees looming up on our life; to the right, rising far beyond the range of 
vision, the towering heights of the Sierras; and ever and anon yawning gulfs in front 
and bottomless pits of darkness still threatening to devour. The road turns and 
winds like a serpent, sometimes apparently running into a huge bank of granite 
boulders, then whirling suddenly, and plunging into a shimmering wilderness of 
rocks and trees, where destruction seems inevitable. Yet onward dash the horses, 
with an instinct so admirable in its precision that it seems for the time superior to 
human intelligence. They never swerve from the track; through the fretwork of 
light and darkness they pursue their way with unrivalled ease and grace; sweeping 
around the narrow turns; now coursing along on the extreme edge of the precipice, 
or closely hugging the upper bank as the road winds to the right or the left; now 
plunging down and whirling with marvellous sagacity over the narrow bridges that 
span the ravines, often where there is neither rail nor post to mark the way, ever 
true to the slightest touch of the reins, and ever obedient to the voice of their 
driver. Is it a wonder that Old Charlie loves his horses and talks of his teams with a 
kind of paternal affection—that he knows them by heart, and holds converse with 
them through the long watches of the night as with human friends? 

I have attempted to give some idea of the romantic beauties of these mountain 
regions and the peculiar wildness of the scenery; but it must be conceded that 
nature has not been permitted to lie wholly undisturbed in the immediate vicinity 
of the road. There is probably not an acre of ground, possessing a water privilege, 
on the entire route between Placerville and Virginia City, which has not been 
taken up and settled upon by some enterprising squatter or speculator, whose views 
of the present necessities of trade and the future prosperity of Nevada invest this 
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region of country with an extraordinary value. When I travelled over the road in 
the spring of 1860 there were symptoms of rapid progress. Tents and shanties were 
springing up all along the way-side; and if the weary pedestrian could get nothing 
else, he could at least always be sure of whisky, even where the houses had neither | 
walls nor roofs. If lodgings were scarce, bedfellows were plenty; if there was trouble 
in keeping the outer man warm, there was abundance of fuel for the inner man. 
For this reason, perhaps, it was not an uncommon thing to see the sturdy adven- 
turers who were on their way to the silver regions quite elevated by the time they 
reached the summit; and if they got sober again, it must have been after they had 
invested their last dollar in some of those flourishing leads which prevail around 
Carson and the Devil’s Gate. 

The state of things is now very different. Good and substantial taverns, well sup- 
plied with provisions, beds, fleas, bugs, etc., to say nothing of the essential article of 
whisky, are to be met with at intervals of every two or three miles all along the 
route. Here the stages stop, and here the horses are watered and changed; and here 
the drivers and passengers get down and stretch their legs, but as a general thing 
they don't indulge so much in water as the horses. 

A great many able-bodied men, very dirty, and a good deal oftener drunk than 
sober, hang about the bars and front doors of these establishments, conversing in a 
style peculiar to a large class of our inhabitants—that is to say, swearing horribly 
at things in general. I don’t know why it is that people swear so hard in some parts 
of California. Every other words is an oath. In fact, oaths have become embodied in 
our language as an essential part of it. Ordinary words possess no meaning to men 
of this class unless accompanied by some profane appeal to the Diety—so that an 
unsophisticated traveller like myself, unaccustomed to such a strong style of 
language, is frequently misled as to the purport of the conversation and naturally 
imagines that people who indulge in such a shocking mode of expression must be 
furiously angry, and will presently pull out their knives or pistols and begin to kill 
each other. I have heard men relate the most trivial incidents, with such a torrent 
of imprecations, that I looked with amazement to see what there was in the matter 
to provoke them so unreasonably, or arouse their resentment to such a pitch of 
ferocity. The other day one of the stage drivers, boasting of a new whip-handle 
which a friend had presented to him, cursed it in a manner so shocking, as the best 
piece of hickory he had ever seen, that I was absolutely afraid he would swear the 
hat off his head. Now, if this vigorous mode of expression is to prevail in California 
and our new territories—for I notice that men of character and education are 
adopting it extensively—would it not be well to expunge from our school-books 
those tame trite, and meaningless words which have hitherto formed the staple 
of the English langauge in civilized communities? Let us have at least one common 
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language in which we can all communicate our thoughts. As it becomes fashion- 
able it will cease to be profane; and then, only imagine the luxury of swearing at 
our best friends! The lover, instead of whispering honeyed nothings to the object 
of his adoration, can blast her eyes under the fiery inspiration of his passion; and 
she, the gentle and the beautiful, can tenderly turn to him and stop the flood-gates 
of his despair with such a soothing little dam of affection as to render him com- 
pletely happy for the remainder of his days. These hints I throw out especially for 
the benefit of our public men, who wield an influence in the community, and who 
seek to obtain popular favor by adopting popular modes of expression. It will be 
an advantage to ladies in crossing over the mountains and settling down in new 
territories to have their ears cultivated to the standard of the prevailing language— 
otherwise they may be a little shocked at what seems to be a general looseness of 
style. For my part I have long since given up the hope of reaching Congress by 
adapting myself to the popular taste. I dislike shedding blood—can’t drink whisky 
as a standard beverage, and have no talent for swearing. But there are plenty of 
men in the country of sufficiently vigorous constitution to stand these tests of merit, 
and fully and fairly represent us in the national councils. 

As we approached Strawberry, I am free to admit that I became somewhat 
nervous. A lurking suspicion took possession of me that I was recognized by the 
driver, Old Charlie; though I took particular pains to join with him in abusing 
that vile slanderer Ross Browne, whose Peep at Washoe had aroused the indigna- 
tion of every publican on the route. Charlie admitted that he had never read any 
of this fellow’s productions, but he believed him to be the Prince of Liars on general 
principles; an assertion in which I naturally coincided, with an internal reservation 
that it was strange how angry it made people to have the truth told about them. 
“Lord, Lord, Charlie,” said I, handing him a cigar, “how this world is given to 
lying!” By this time we were at Strawberry, and I saw that I had to face the music. 

The story goes that there was once upon a time a man named Berry, who located 
a claim in a pleasant little flat about eight miles from the summit of the mountain. 
Here he set up his shanty, seeing with a prophetic eye that it would soon become 
an important point for the accommodation of travellers on the way over to Carson. 
When the people of California were seized with the silver mania, and began to 
crowd up the slopes of the Sierras with their teams and pack-trains, their picks, 
shovels, and blankets, Berry’s became a great stopping-place, and his house, which 
he speedily enlarged, a famous resort for travellers; and this Berry soon became a 
very rich Berry. His dinners were excellent; his suppers without reproach; his beds 
as good as any on the road; his whisky as sure to kill at any given range as the best 
Port Townsend; and altogether he was a popular and a flourishing Berry. But as 
teams crowded around his premises and supplies of hay were cut off by storms and 
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bad roads, he was forced to offer straw to his customers as a substitute for the 
regular horse and mule feed. Of course he charged hay prices, for even straw has a 
hay value under certain circumstances. Now the teamsters when they got straw in 
place of hay waxed unreasonably wroth, and called this excellent old Berry Straw- 
Berry—a name to which let all homage be rendered. By this honored name goes 
to this day that famous stopping-place known to the travelling public as Strawberry. 

I deemed it prudent, however, not to avow my name on the occasion of my 
present visit. It was 10 o’clock when we arrived. Covered with dust; beard, eye- 
brows, and hair a motley gray; hat, coat, shirt, trowsers, and boots the same color; 
face all striped and piebald, I was effectually disguised. If any body was there who 
had ever seen me before he could not have recognized me now with a microscope. 
I walked all about the old room with the fire-place—familiar, yet changed—looked 
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calmly at every body about the premises, and stood with my back to the fire while 
the horses were being changed, with a delightful consciousness of security. In the 
darkness of night I had escaped Dirty Mike, and now, amid the curious and pene- 
trating crowd at Strawberry, not a soul knew me! 

The improvements at Strawberry are not to be slighted. A fine hotel now adjoins 
the old building; a telegraph-office affords conveniences for stock-jobbing and 
catching thieves; handsome rooms are to be had merely for the asking; spring beds 
invite the wayfarer to repose; the dining-room, billiard-saloon, and bar would do 
credit to Virginia City, or any other civilized community, where men eat, gamble, 
and drink spiritous liquors; the out-buildings are numerous and capacious; the 
stables fit for the most aristocratic horses; the hay no longer a subject of reproach 
to man nor beast, the straw as good as ever bore grain—O, Straw-Berry! 

“All aboard!”—a new voice, a new face, and a new driver. I bade good-bye to 
Charlie, and hoped we might meet again in the next world, if not in this. Once 
more we are on our way. The road over the mountain from Strawberry has been 
greatly improved. It is now a magnificent highway. Formerly the ascent to the 
summit was difficult and dangerous. The rise is now so beautifully graded as to be 
scarcely appreciable. Our horses trotted along briskly nearly the whole way. The 
scenery becomes weird and stern as we approach the highest altitude of the Sierras. 
The trees are scraggy; the earth is barren and of a whitish cast; great boulders of 
rock rear their hoary crests high over the way-side, threatening to topple over and 
crush all beneath them. Sometimes huge masses of rock seem detached from the 
main body of the slope or cliff around which the road winds, and balanced on a 
mere point—thousands of tons of solid stone, ready apparently at the slightest 
vibration of the earth or puff of wind to come crashing down upon the stage. At 
some of these points I deeply sympathized with a gentleman from San Francisco, 
of whom the driver spoke in terms of ridicule. 

“He was so fraid them rocks ‘ud be shook loose and fall on his head, he kept 
dodgin’ ’em all the time. His hair stood right up like a hog’s brussels. Every now 
and then he was peerin’ around for a soft spot of road to jump out on; an’ when he 
seed he couldn’t find it, he held on to the railin’ with both hands till his fingers 
wos all blistered. ‘D-d-driver,’ sez he, ‘d’ye think there’s any danger? “Danger?” sez 
I—“‘ov course there’s danger! Supposing that ere rock was shook loose by the rattlin’ 
ov this ere stage—what d’ye think ’ud be the consequences?” ‘I r-r-really can’t say,’ 
sez he; ‘p-p-possibly it would crush the stage!’ ‘No,’ sez I, ‘it wouldn't crush it; but 
it ud make sich a d—d squash of it that bones wouldn’t count. Your bones an’ my 
bones, an’ the bones ov three passengers above an’ four behind an’ nine down below, 
‘ud be all squashed, an’ the verdict of Corners Inquest ‘ud be—“Eighteen men, six 
horses an’ a Pioneer Stage squashed by the above stone!” “D-d-driver, sez he—his 
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teeth a-chatterin’ like a box 0’ dice—‘is that so?’ “You bet,’ sez I; ‘the last time I see 
it done, three ladies an’ ten gents from Frisco was squashed.’ “Good gracious!’ sez 
he, turnin, as white as a sheet, ‘let me down at the next station!’ And sure nuff he 
got down at the next station and made tracks for Frisco. He changed his base—he 
did. Git aeoup!” 

“Is that true, driver?” 

“True?’—and the indignant look with which my friend of the whip resented the 
question satisfied me that it would not be prudent to push my doubts too far—so 
I qualified the inquiry—‘Is it on the square, I mean?” 

“Stranger,” said he, solemnly, “I don’t make a habit o’ lyin’; when I lie I kin lie as 
good as any body; but gen’r'lly speakin’ I’m on the square.” 

“Of course—that’s all right; that’s just what I mean; you don't usually steer clear 
of facts when the ‘truth is strange—stranger than fiction.’ Won't you take a cigar, 
driver?” 

“Don't care if I do.” 

And thus the dawning difficulty was amicably adjusted. 

Owing to our late start we did not reach the summit before two o'clock. The air 
at this elevation was sharp, though not unpleasantly so. The altitude is estimated 
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at eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. Frost was on the ground, and there 
was promise of colder nights soon to come. The moon, which had so kindly be- 
friended us during the greater part of our journey to this point, was still shining 
brightly, shedding its silvery rays over the wilderness of mountains that loomed 
up around us. The view over Lake Valley was superb. I have seen nothing to 
surpass it in Switzerland or Norway. Perhaps the finest feature of the whole journey 
is the descent of the new grade. For a distance of five or six miles the road winds 
around the sides of the mountains, crossing ravines and doubling up occasionally 
in turns so rapid that the stage seems to run one way and the horses another. Some 
of these whirling turns reminded me of the flight of an Australian boomerang. As 
we strike the straight road again the driver gives rein to our spirited animals; crack 
goes the whip, and down we plunge over narrow bridges, along the edges of ter- 
rific precipices a thousand feet deep, through dark forests of pine and along frown- 
ing banks of granite, hewn from the solid bed of the mountain. Despite the ridicu- 
lous stories we had heard of accidents and alarms, every passenger with a nervous 
system clings tenaciously to the stage fixtures, as if determined to follow the stage 
wherever it might go, and there were moments when we even held our breath to 
keep up a balance. I flatter myself I saved the lives of the whole party several times 
by hoisting at the lee rail, and holding my breath hard, while I leaned over on the 
weather side. It is not comfortable to look down when you are flying along at the 
rate of ten miles an hour and see no bottom short of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
feet. Yet there is a charm in this dashing, reckless journey by moonlight. The danger 
is just sufficient to give it a relish. The excitement keeps the blood warm; the fresh 
mountain air invigorates and inspires every faculty; the spirit rises with the rapidity 
of the motion, and before you get half-way to the valley you find yourself in a 
condidtion to sing, shout or dance. The driver, by whose side I had the honor to 
sit, had evidently cultivated his voice for singing; but unfortunately he knew but 
one song—and of that he remembered but one line— 


“When this cruel war is over!” 
which he sang straight ahead for three hours, commencing at the top of the grade 
and ending ony when relieved by a new driver. Indeed, I am not sure that he ended 
then, for the last I heard of him he was leaning against a post at the station-house, 
humming over to himself— 


“When this cruel war is over!” 


and it is not impossible he may be at it yet. The only variety I noticed during the 
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journey was in the form of an interlude as he spoke to the horses, “Git aeoup, Bum- 
mers! Git alang, Rebs! 


“When this—and so forth; now git!” 


The song is not bad when you get the whole of it, with a strong chorus; but a 
single line of it, repeated for a distance of twenty-five miles without a chorus, be- 
comes monotonous. 

Whether the lack of variety in the poetry had a soporific tendency, or loss of 
rest produced a heaviness in the head, I don’t know; but after the novelty of our 
flight down the grade had worn away somewhat, I now and then detected myself 
in the act of plunging overboard on the backs of the horses, or bobbing into some 
frightful abyss. Once I actually thought I was gone, and received such a shock 
when I discovered that I had only been asleep, and was still on hand, as to keep 
me wide awake during the rest of the way to Lake Tahoe. 


CHAPTER III. 


LAKE TAHOE. 


HIS BEAUTIFUL LAKE was originally named Bigler, after a distinguished poli- 

tician, who held the position of Governor of California—John Bigler. It was so 
named by a gentleman who had a high admiration for the name of Bigler. The 
beauty of the scenery, the crystal clearness of the water, the inspiring purity of the 
atmosphere filled the soul of Bigler’s friend with poetry, and he called this lovely 
spot Bigler. It was a just tribute to the popularity of the Governor among his friends; 
but no governor on earth can enjoy every man’s friendship. Bigler had enemies 
like other governors—some because they wanted office and couldn't get it; others 
because they wanted a contract and couldn’t get it; and many because they wanted 
to be governor themselves. When this distinguished gentleman ceased to be Gov- 
ernor of California he was made a Minister to South America. It was then discov- 
ered by both friends and enemies that the name was inappropriate and lacked 
euphony; friends had nothing more to hope; enemies nothing more to fear. Who 
the deuce is John Bigler, said they, that the finest lake in California should be 
called after him? Let us blot his ugly name off the map and call this beautiful sheet 
of water Lake Latham or Lake Downey. But here commenced a squabble between 
the friends of these eminent gentlemen relative to their respective claims. Latham, 
it was true, had served with honor in the Custom-House—had held the Guberna- 
torial chair for a few weeks, and subsequently had become United States Senator. 
But then Downey had vetoed the Bulkhead bill. Pending this difficulty, a hint from 
some obscure source came very near resulting in the selection of a name that would 
doubtless have afforded general satisfaction, since it could be claimed by a great 
many people throughout the State—the name of Brown. It was brief, pointed, and 
popular—Lake Brown! But what Brown? Jack Brown, Jim Brown, Bill Brown or 
Ross Browne? There were thirty-six Browns in the Penitentiary, besides several 
more who ought to be there; and at least forty-four Browns were candidates for the 
Legislature for inmates of the Lunatic Asylum; so that it was difficult to see what 
Brown would be specially benefited by the compliment. The name itself scarcely 
presented sufficient claims over all other names to be selected merely on account 
of its euphony. So Brown was dropped; and between Latham and Downey it was 
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impossible to come to an equitable decision. The name of Bigler remained un- 
molested for several years longer. In due time, when Latham and Downey were 
both thrown overboard, the discussion of the question was renewed—every promi- 
nent man in the State claiming that the lake should be named after himself. Finally, 
as popular sentiment could not fix upon the name of any white man, it gradually 
settled down in favor of the supposed Indian name—Tahoe—which was the first 
word spoken to the discoverer by a solitary digger, whom he encountered upon its 
shores. “Tahoe!” cried the digger; and it was at once assumed that “Tahoe” meant 
“Big Water!” but I am assured by an old settler that “Tahoe” means “Strong Water” 
—in other words, “Whisky”—so that this magnificent lake, formerly called Bigler, 
is now literally “Lake Whiskey!” 
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Within the past two years the people of California and Washoe have begun to 
discover the beauties of this charming region, and its rare advantages as a place of 
summer resort. Situated in the bosom of the Sierra Nevada mountains, 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea, with an atmosphere of wonderful purity; abounding in 
game; convenient of access, and possessing all the attractions of retirement from the 
busy world, amid scenery unrivalled for its romantic beauties, there can be no 
doubt it will soon become the grand central point of pleasure and recreation for 
the people of the Pacific coast. The water of the lake is singularly clear and blue, 
and during the warmest months is so cool as to render bathing rather a lively and 
stimulating exercise. It abounds in the finest trout, which supply the markets of 
Carson and Virginia City, and occasionally furnish a rich treat to the epicures 
of San Francisco. Fisherman are busily occupied with their nets at intervals along 
its shores, greatly to the detriment of gentlemen who follow in the footsteps of 
Izaak Walton. An excellent hotel, called the Lake House, has been established at 
a beautiful and picturesque point on the right shore (going toward Virginia), 
where good accommodations and “all the luxuries of the season” can now be had. 
Two enterprising Americans, Messrs. Dean and Martin, had recently purchased 
the premises, with a view of getting up a splendid watering-place in the Atlantic 
style. Already they had bath-houses, pleasure-boats, riding-horses, billiard -tables, 
bowling alleys, and all the conveniences for health and recreation. At the time of 
my visit the house was in process of enlargement. Martin was one of my fellow- 
pedestrians on my first trip across the mountains to Washoe, and I can safely say 
it would give me great pleasure to hear of his success in this enterprise. He is a 
clever, genial fellow, a first-rate travelling companion, and an upright, honest man. 
To dyspeptics, consumptives, and broken-down stock-brokers I have a word of 
advice to offer: If you want your digestive apparatus put in complete order, so that 
brickbats will stick to your ribs without inconvenience, spend a month with my 
friend Martin; if your bronchial tubes distress you, swallow a few thousand gal- 
lons of Lake Tahoe air, and you can blow bellow blasts from your lungs forever 
after; if you nervous system is deranged by bad speculations in stocks, bow] nine- 
pins and row one of Martin’s boats for six weeks, and I venture to affirm stocks will 
rise a thousand per cent. It is all a matter of health in the long-run; with good 
digestion and a sound nervous system there is no trouble in life; and for these ends 
there is no place like Tahoe. 

From the first hour after leaving Placerville we passed along the road-side nu- 
merous teams and trains of wagons, most of which were grouped together under the 
trees, or in front of the station-houses, in the old-fashioned camp style. I com- 
menced a rough calculation of the number of wagons, but soon gave it up as a 
hopeless task. It seemed to me that there were enough of them, big and little, to 
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reach all the way over the mountain. At the least calculation we must have passed 
two or three hundred. Every wagon was heavily freighted—some with merchandise, 
others with iron castings for the mills, and quite a goodly number with families, 
fruit, whisky, and furniture. There were horse-teams, and mule-teams, and ox- 
teams. I never before saw so many teams on one road. No wonder the dust was 
pretty deep! 

“Are you going back to the States?” said I, to a Pike County man, with a wagon- 
load of wife and children, beds, chairs, and cooking utensils. “No, Sir,” said he, 
turning the quid in his leathery jaw, “you bet I ain’t! ’'m bound for Reese! After I 
make my pile thar, a keeping of a tavern, I'll steer for Californy agin—it’s good 
enough a country for me.” “Why did you leave it?” I asked. “Wa/al,” said the poor 
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fellow, wiping the dust from his face with the back of his hand, “that's moren I 
know. "Twarn’t my fault. The old oman was high for feet. She said we were fools 
for a tinkerin’ on our little farm down thar, when every body was makin’ fortunes 
in Reese. She’s tolerable peert—-the old ‘oman is. Oh, she’s on it, you bet!” “Well, I 
wish you luck!” “Thank yer,” drawled Pike; “what mout yer name be, stranger?” 
“My name?—ahem—is—John.” The man looked hard at me; turned the quid once 
more in his leathery jaw; squirted out a copious stream of juice, and, without 
changing in the slightest degree the gravity of his countenance, said, “Mine’s Job;” 
and then went to work unhitching his horses. This was the last I saw of Job. The 
camp scenes along the way-side were lively and picturesque. I enjoyed them with 
a peculiar zest after three years of travel through the deserts of civilization in 
Europe. Here was life reduced to its primary elements; here were accommodations 
cheap, roomy, and gorgeously furnished; here was comfort fit for poet, artist, or 
any other man of a naturally healthy and barbarous taste; here were food and fire 
without stint, and fresh air to an unlimited extent; and holes enough through the 
trees to let the smoke out; and neither commissioners nor waiters to stand behind 
and admire your style of eating. Who is there so depraved as not to yearn for the 
heavenly joys of a camp life in the wilderness? Just take a side-peep at that merry 
group of teamsters! Uncouth and unsentimental they may be; tired and hungry 
after their hard day’s work they doubtless are; but did you ever see a happier- 
looking set of vagabonds? Their faces, despite the dust and grime that besmear 
them, absolutely shine in the cheery light of the big log fire; they sniff the steaming 
stew that simmers in the pot with sympathetic unction; they sit and loll upon their 
mother earth in exquisite unconsciousness of dirt; they spin their yarns of the day's 
adventures with many a merry burst of laughter; and now, as they fall to work and 
devour the savory mess before them, what need have they for dinner-pills? Hunger 
is their sauce—fresh air and exercise their medicine. Oh, the jolly rascals! How I 
envy them their camp life! 

On second thoughts I don’t know that they are to be envied in every particular. 
As to the daily part of their occupation—driving ox and mule teams over the Sier- 
ras; swallowing dust and alkali on the plains; pushing, pulling, sweating, and swear- 
ing at their stubborn animals, and navigating their heavy wagons over bad roads 
from one month’s end to another—I can’t conscientiously envy them. Sooner than 
follow mule or ox driving as a profession, I think I’'d profess politics for a living— 
which I consider the last resort of a worthless man. 

Yet I must confess the trip to Washoe has, to me at least, lost much of its original 
charm. No longer is the way variegated by long strings of pedestrians, carrying 
their picks, shovels, and blankets upon their backs; no longer are the stopping- 
places crowded every night with two or three hundred millionaires rejoicing in 
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empty pockets and brimming heads; no longer are the wild mountain passes en- 
livened by grotesque gangs of saddle-trains and passengers struggling through the 
mud and snov;; it is all now a regular and well-established line of travel—too civi- 
lized to be interesting in any great degree, and too convenient to admit of those 
charming discomforts which formerly afforded us so much amusement. The busi- 
ness man who now leaves San Francisco at 4 p.m. is deposited at Virginia City by 
10 o'clock the next night—just thirty-six hours’ travelling time. Fancy how the emi- 
grants who crossed these mountains prior to 1860 would have stared at the bare 
suggestion of such a feat as this! If we are behind the times in railroads, it is certain 
there is no such country in the world for feats of horse-flesh as California. The 
length of our stage-routes, the rapidity with which we travel on them, and the 
facilities afforded by our expresses, would astonish the humdrum people of the 
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Atlantic States, if they had the faintest idea of the difficulties to be overcome in 
carrying such enterprises into effect in a country like ours. 

A new road now winds along the shores of Lake Tahoe. This part of the trip 
will compare favorably with a journey along the shores of Como. At the Point of 
Rocks the scene is equal to any thing of the kind to be found in Europe. The road 
is cut through the brow of the cliff, and for a distance of several hundred feet is 
supported by massive timbers. To the left the clear blue waters of the lake glimmer 
through forests of towering pine; to the right is a colossal tower of rocks, presenting 
a front like some grand old fortress built by an antediluvian race of giants. A rough 
and very hasty sketch was all I could get of this remarkable point. 

Leaving the lake at the Glenbrook Station, we begin to ascend the last of the 
Sierra Nevada “divides,” and, after a heavy pull and long descent, enjoy a fine view 
of the pretty little town of Carson. An hour more, and we are safely landed at the 
Express office of Wells, Fargo, and Co., from which point we can diverge to any 
number of bad hotels. By selecting the worst you will possibly not be disappointed. 

Carson City has enjoyed a very wholesome kind of prosperity since my first visit, 
if I might be allowed to judge by a casual glance at the new buildings around the 
Plaza and the many pleasant residences in the suburbs. The plethoric condition of 
the stock market in San Francisco, and the fact that capital had been pouring 
through the various passes of the Sierras into Washoe, had led me to expect that 
wonderful improvements must be the result. Nor was I disappointed. The number 
of drinking-saloons in Carson City, and in fact all along the route, manifested in a 
remarkable degree the rapid progress of civilization. The splendid stone Peniten- 
tiary, situated a couple of miles from Carson, presented another striking evidence 
of moral advancement. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE. 


HE CITIZENS of Virginia, like the citizens of Timbuctoo in Africa and Reykjavik 

in Iceland, are enthusiastic admirers of their own place of residence. Not satis- 
fied with the praise usually bestowed upon the city by every stranger who enters it 
and who desires to maintain friendly relations with the inhabitants, they are exact- 
ing to a degree bordering on the despotic. A visitor is required to go into ecstasies 
over the climate, should there chance to occur, during his sojourn, a passably fine 
day. He is called upon at every turn to do homage to the wonderful progress of 
improvement, which they consider far ahead of any thing ever achieved by human 
beings constructed in the usual form. He is expected to pay the tribute of admira- 
tion to the magnificence of the buildings and the sumptuous accommodations of 
the hotels. If he does not boldly, firmly, and without reservation, express the 
opinion that the mines are richer by a thousand to one than those of Mexico or 
South America, he is at once set down as a man whose opinion is worth nothing. 
Should a stray bullet whiz by his head and kill some equally innocent party within a 
distance of three paces, he is gravely assured and required to believe that there is 
as much respect paid to life and limb in Virginia City as there is in any city in the 
Union. At any hour of the night, when the noise around his lodgings would shame 
Bedlam, his attention is exultingly directed to the elysian repose of this delectable 
metropolis. Passing those dens of infamy that abound on every street, he is invited, 
with an assurance here, which I know to be a spirited and popular institution, hav- 
ing been viciously assailed by the same. A runaway team of horses, charging full 
tilt down the street, greeted our arrival in a lively and characteristic manner, and 
came very near capsizing our stage. One man was run over some distance below, 
and partially crushed; but as somebody was killed nearly every day, such a meagre 
result afforded no general satisfaction. 

Descending the slope of the ridge that divides Gold Hill from Virginia City a 
strange scene attracts the eye. He who gazes upon it for the first time is apt to 
doubt if it be real. Perhaps there is not another spot upon the face of the globe that 
presents a scene so weird and desolate in its natural aspect, yet so replete with busy 
life, so animate with human interest. It is as if a wondrous battle raged, in which 
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the combatants were man and earth. Myriads of swarthy, bearded, dust-covered 
men are piercing into the grim old mountains, ripping them open, thrusting mur- 
derous holes through their naked bodies; piling up engines to cut out their vital 
arteries; stamping and crushing up with infernal machines their disembowelled 
fragments, and holding fiendish revels amid the chaos of destruction; while the 
mighty earth, blasted, barren, and scarred by the tempests of ages, fiercely affronts 
the foe—smiting him with disease and death; scoffing at his puny assaults with a 
grim scorn; ever grand in his desolation, ever dominant in the infinity of his en- 
durance. “Come!” he seems to mutter, “dig, delve, pierce, and bore, with your 
picks, your shovels, and your infernal machines; wring out of my veins a few 
globules of the precious blood; hoard it, spend it, gamble for it, bring perdition to 
your souls with it—do what you will, puny insects! Sooner or later the death-blow 
smites you, and Earth swallows you! From earth you came—to earth you go again!” 

The city lies on a rugged slope, and is singularly diversified in its uprisings and 
downfallings. It is difficult to determine, by any system of observation or measure- 
ment, upon what principle it was laid out. My impression is that it never was laid 
out at all, but followed the dips, spurs, and angles of the immortal Comstock. Some 
of the streets run straight enough; others seem to dodge about at acute angles in 
search of an open space, as miners explore the subterranean regions in search of a 
lead. The cross streets must have been forgotten in the original plan—if ever there 
was a plan about this eccentric city. Sometimes they happen accidentally at the 
most unexected points; and sometimes they don’t happen at all where you are sure 
to require them. A man in a hurry to get from the upper slope of the town to any 
opposite point below must try it underground or over the roofs of the houses, or 
take the customary circuit of half a mile. Every body seems to have built wherever 
he could secure a lot. The two main streets, it must be admitted, are so far regular 
as to follow pretty nearly the direction of the Comstock lode. On the lower slope, 
or plateau, the town, as viewed from any neighboring eminence, presents much the 
appearance of a vast number of shingle-roofs shaken down at random, like a 
jumbled pack of cards. All the streets are narrow, except where there are but few 
houses, and there they are wide enough at present. The business part of the town 
has been built up with astonishing rapidity. In the spring of 1860 there was nothing 
of it save a few frame shanties and canvas tents, and one or two rough stone cabins. 
It now presents some of the distinguishing features of a metropolitan city. Large 
and substantial brick houses, three or four stories high, with ornamental fronts, 
have filled up most of the gaps, and many more are still in progress of erection. The 
oddity of the plan, and variety of its architecture—combining most of the styles 
known to the ancients, and some but little known to the moderns—give this famous 
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city a grotesque, if not picturesque, appearance, which is rather increased upon a 
close inspection. 

Immense freight-wagons, with ponderous wheels and axles, heavily laboring 
under prodigious loads of ore for the mills, or groaning with piles of merchandise 
in boxes, bales, bags, and crates, block the narrow streets. Powerful teams of horses, 
mules, or oxen, numbering from eight to sixteen animals to each wagon, make 
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frantic efforts to drag these land schooners over the ruts, and up the sudden rises, 
or through the sinks of this rut-smitten, ever-rising, ever-sinking city. A pitiable 
sight it is to see them! Smoking hot, reeking with sweat, dripping with liquified 
dust, they pull, jerk, groan, fall back, and dash forward, tumble down, kick, plunge, 
and bite; then buckle to it again, under the galling lash; and so live and so struggle 
these poor beasts, for their pittance of barley and hay, till they drop down dead. 
How they would welcome death if they had souls! Yet men have souls, and work 
hard too for their miserable pittance of food. How few of the countless millions of 
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the earth yearn for death or welcome its coming? Even the teamsters that drive 
these struggling labor-worn brutes seem so fond of life that they scorn eternity. 
Brawny, bearded fellows they are; their faces so ingrained with the dust and grit 
of earth, and tanned to such an uncertain hue by the scorching suns and dry winds 
of the road, that for the matter of identity they might as well be Hindoos or 
Belooches. With what malignant zeal they crack their leather-thonged whips, and 
with what ferocious vigor they rend the air with their imprecations! O Plutus! such 
swearing—a sliding scale of oaths to which swearing in all other parts of the world 
is as the murmuring of a gentle brook to the volume and rush and thunder of a 
cataract. The fertility of resource displayed by these reckless men; their ready 
command of metaphor; their marvellous genius for strange, startling, and graphic 
combination of slang and profanity; their grotesque originality of inflection and 
climax; their infatuated credulity in the understanding of dumb animals; would in 
the pursuit of any nobler art elevate them to a niche in the temple of fame. Surely 
if murder be deemed one of the Fine Arts in Virginia City, swearing ought not to 
be held in such common repute. 

Entering the main street you pass on the upper side huge piles of earth and ore, 
hoisted out of the shafts or run out of the tunnels, and cast over the “dumps.” The 
hill-sides, for a distance of more than a mile, are perfectly honey-combed. Steam- 
engines are puffing off their steam; smoke-stacks are blackening the air with their 
thick volumes of smoke; quartz-batteries are battering; hammers are hammering; 
subterranean blasts are bursting up the earth; picks and crow-bars are picking and 
crashing into the precious rocks; shanties are springing up, and carpenters are 
sawing and ripping and nailing; store-keepers are rolling their merchandise in and 
out along the way-side; fruit venders are peddling their fruits; wagoners are tum- 
bling out and piling in their freights of dry goods and ore; saloons are glittering 
with their gaudy bars and fancy glasses, and many-colored liquors, and thirsty 
men are swilling and burning poison; auctioneers, surrounded by eager and gaping 
crowds of speculators, are shouting off the stocks of delinquent stockholders; 
organ-grinders are grinding their organs and torturing consumptive monkeys; 
hurdy-gurdy girls are singing bacchanalian songs in bacchanalian dens; Jew 
clothiers are selling off prodigious assortments of worthless garments at ruinous 
prices; bill-stickers are sticking up bills of auctions, theatres, and new saloons; 
newsboys are crying the city papers with the latest telegraphic news; stages are 
dashing off with passengers for “Reese;” and stages are dashing in with passengers 
from “Frisco;” and the inevitable Wells, Fargo, and Co. are distributing letters, 
packages, and papers to the hungry multitude, amid tempting piles of silver bricks 
and wonderful complications of scales, letter-boxes, clerks, account-books, and 
twenty-dollar pieces. All is life, excitement, avarice, lust, deviltry, and enterprise. 
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A strange city truly, abounding in strange exhibitions and startling combinations 
of the human passions. Where upon earth is there such another place? 

One of the most characteristic features of Virginia is the inordinate passion of the 
inhabitants for advertising. Not only are the columns of the newspapers filled with 


HAULING ORE TO THE MILLS. 


every possible species of advertisement, but the streets and hill-sides are pasted 
all over with flaming bills. Says the proprietor of a small shanty, in letters that send 
a thrill of astonishment through your brain: 


“LOOK HERE! For fifty cents you CAN GET A GOOD SQUARE MEAL at the HOWL- 
ING WILDERNESS SALOON!” 
A square meal is not, as may be supposed, a meal placed upon the table in the form 
of a solid cubic block, but a substantial repast of pork and beans, onions, cabbage, 
and other articles of sustenance that will serve to fill up the corners of a miner’s 
stomach. 
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The Jew clothing-stores present the most marvellous fertility of invention in this 
style of advertising. Bills are posted all over the door-ways, in the windows, on the 
pavements, and on the various articles of clothing hung up for sale. He who runs 
may read: 


“Now or Never! Cheapest coats in the world!! PANtTs GIVEN Away!! WALK IN, 
GENTS.” 


A BLASTED SCRAPE, 


And so on without limit. New clothes and clothes doubtful are offered for sale at 
these prolific establishments, which are always selling off at cost or suicidal prices, 
yet never seem to be reduced in stock. I verily believe I saw hanging at the door 
of one of these shops the identical pair of stockings stolen from me several years 
ago at Strawberry. 

Drinking establishments being rather numerous, the competition in this line of 
business gives rise to a very persuasive and attractive style of advertising. The bills 
are usualy printed in florid and elaborately gilt letters, and frequently abound in 
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pictures of an imaginative character. “Cosy Home, Miner's Retreat,” “Social- 
Hall,” “Empire,” “Indication,” “Fancy-Free,” “Snug,” “Shades,” etc., are a few of 
the seductive names to these places of popular resort; and the announcements are 
generally followed by a list of “choice liquors” and the gorgeous attractions of the 
billiard department, together with a hint that Dick, Jack, Dan, or Jerry “is always 


THE HURDY-GURDY GIRLS. 


on hand, and while grateful for past favors, will spare no pains to merit a continu- 
ance of the same. By catering to the public taste he hopes to make his house in the 
future, as it has been in the past, a real Home for the Boys!” Nice homes these, 
and a nice family of boys that will come out of them! Where will they live when 
they grow to be men? A good idea it was to build a stone penitentiary. 


“Oh yes! Oh yes! Oh yes! 


“AUCTION SALES EVERY Day!” 
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HOME FOR THE BOYS. 


This is another form of advertisement for a very prolific branch of trade. Day 
and night auctions are all the rage in Virginia as in San Francisco. Every thing that 
can't go any other way, and many things that can, go by auction. Stocks, horses, 
mules, boots, groceries, tinware, drugs and medicines, and rubbish of all kinds are 
put in flaming bills and auctioned off to the highest bidder for cash. “An/af! an/af! 
an’af! shall I have it?” is a part of the language popularly spoken on the principal 
streets. 

A cigar store not much bigger than a dry goods box must have its mammoth 
posters out over the town and hill-sides, displaying to the public eye the prodigious 
assortments of Regalias, Principes, Cheroots, etc., and choice brands of “Yellow- 
leaf,” “Honey-dew,” “Solace,” and “Eureka,” to be had within the limits of their 
cigar and tobacco emporium. If Archimedes were to rush from the solace of a bath 
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and run naked through the streets of Virginia, shouting, “Eureka! Eureka!” it would 
merely be regarded as a dodge to dispose of an invoice of Fine-Cut. 

Quack pills, sirups, tonics, and rectifiers stare you in the face from every mud- 
bank, rock, post, and corner, in red, black, blue, and white letters; in hieroglyphics, 
in cadaverous pictures of sick men, and astounding pictures of well men. 

Every branch of trade, every conceivable species of amusement, is forced upon 
the public in this way. Bill-posting is one of the fine arts. Its professors are among 
the most notable characters in Virginia. They have a specific interest in certain 
corners, boards, boxes, and banks of earth and rock, which, with the brush and 
pot of paste, yield them a handsome revenue. To one who witnesses this bill-mania 
for the first time the effect is rather peculiar. He naturally imagines that the whole 
place is turned inside out. Every man’s business fills his eye from every point of 
view, and he can not conceive the existence of a residence unless it be that where 
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so much of the inside is out some portion of the outside may be in. With the excep- 
tion of the silver mines this is, to a casual observer, an inverted city, and may well 
claim to be a city of anomalies. 

I had occasion, during my stay, to avail myself of the services of a professional 
bill-sticker. For the sum of six dollars he agreed to make me notorious. The bills 
were printed in the approved form: “A Trip to Iceland,” etc. Special stress was 
given to the word “IcELAND.” and my name was printed in extravagantly conspicu- 
ous letters. In the course of a day or two I was shocked at the publicity the Profes- 
sor of Bill-Posting had given me. From every rock, corner, dry goods box, and awn- 
ing post; from every screen in every drinking-saloon, I was confronted and brow- 
beaten by my own name. I felt disposed to shrink into my boots. Had any body 
walked up to me and said, “Sir, you are humbug!” it would have been an absolute 
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relief, I would have grasped him by the hand, and answered, “I know it, my dear 
fellow, and honor you for your frankness!” But there was one consolation: I was 
suffering in company. A lady, popularly known as “The Menken,” had created an 
immense sensation in San Francisco, and was about to favor the citizens of Virginia 
with a classical equestrian exhibition entitled “Mazeppa.” She was represented as 
tied in an almost nude state to the back of a wild horse, which was running away 
with her at a fearful rate of speed. My friend the Professor was an artist in the line 
of bill-sticking, and carefully studied effects. He evidently enjoyed Mazeppa. It 
was a flaming and gorgeous bill. Its colors were of the most florid character; and 


he posted accordingly. First came Mazeppa on the mustang horse; then came the 
Trip to Iceland and myself. If I remember correctly, we (that is to say “The Men- 
ken” and I) were followed by “Ayer’s Tonic Pills,” “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 
and “A good Square Meal at the Howling Wilderness Saloon.” Well, I suppose it 
was all right, though it took me rather aback at the first view. If the lady had no 
reason to complain it was not for me, an old traveller, to find fault with the bill- 
sticker for placing me prominently before the public. Perhaps the juxtaposition was 
unfortunate in a pecuniary point of view; perhaps the citizens of Virginia feel no 
great interest in icy regions. Be that as it may, never again so long as I live will I 
undertake to run “Iceland” in the vicinity of a beautiful woman tied to the back of 
a wild horse. 

But I anticipate my story. Scarcely had I descended from the stage when I was 
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greeted by several old friends, who expressed themselves highly gratified at my 
arrival. Their remarks, indeed, were so complimentary that I hesitate to repeat 
them. Truth, however, must be regarded, even at the expense of modesty. “Your 
sketch of Washoe,” said they, “was a capital burlesque. It was worthy of Phoenix 
or Artemus Ward! A great many people thought it was true! Of course we under- 
stood it, but you know one-half of mankind doesn’t know a joke from a demonstra- 
tion in Euclid!” Here was glory! Here was a reward for all my past sufferings! An 
unfortunate gentleman walks all the way over from Placerville to Washoe, with 
his blankets on his back; endures the most extraordinary privations; catches the 
rheumatism, tic-douloureux, and dysentery; invests in the Dead Broke; fails to 
make an agency pay; drags his weary limbs back again, and writes out what he 
conceives to be a truthful account of his experiences, and is then complimented 
upon having made a capital hit, perpetrated a most admirable burlesque, worthy 
the distinguished humorists of the age! It was a sorry joke for me. I was terribly 
in earnest about it, at all events. 

“You will admit,” said these excellent friends, “that the richness of this country 
surpasses any thing ever known in the world before; that you were altogether mis- 
taken about the silver lodes?” 

“No, gentlemen,” was my answer, “I can’t admit any such thing. I said the Com- 
stock was wonderfully rich, so far as any body could judge from the specimens of 
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ore taken out; but I thought there was considerable doubt as to where the running 
feet might run. That doubt is not yet removed from my mind. I advised people not 
to invest in the ten thousand outside lodes that were then in existence. Where are 
your Flowery Diggings now? What is your Desert worth per running foot? How 
much will you give me for my Scandalous Wretch, or Bobtail Horse, or Root Hog or 
Die—all first-class lodes in the neighborhood of the Devil’s Gate? Show me a single 
claim that pays assessments, or pays any thing at all, or is likely ever to pay fifty 
cents per acre, outside of the main lead in Gold Hill and Virginia City; show me 
how many of your best mines pay dividends, and I will take back all I said.” 

At this there was a general look of blankness, as if the facts had not occurred to 
them before in that point of view. 

“But you'll admit that a man can’t see much of a mineral district in a few days. 
You ought to spend a week or two in each mine; then you would be prepared to 
say something about it.” 

Strange, isn’t it, that people will never get over this idea! Wherever I travel I am 
told that nothing can be seen short of a few weeks or a few months or a few years! 
If I undertake to look at a potato-patch or a cabbage-garden, it is urgently repre- 
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sented that I can “form no conception how potatoes and cabbages grow in this sec- 
tion” without a month’s careful examination of the roots or fibres. I am occasionally 
so bothered in this way as to feel tempted to offer rather a rude reply, viz.: that 
one who makes it his business to observe things around him can, with an ordinary 
share of penetration and some common sense, see as much in a day as many people 
who live on the spot see in a life-time. It might be effrontery to tell these Virginians, 
upon so brief an inspection, that I knew more of their city and its resources than 
they did; but I would even venture something on that point. 

“You did us great injury,” said they, “by so casual a glance at our mines. For 
example, you cast contempt upon the whole Comstock lode by representing its 
dips, spurs, and angles in a sort of burlesque map resembling a bunch of straw.” 

Alas, poor human nature! These very parties, who complained of my map be- 
cause it resembled a bunch of straw—illustrating the assertion that every body’s 
dips, spurs, and angles were running into every body else’s—were at that very 
moment, and doubtless are yet, at dagger’s points of litigation with other parties 
who had run into their dips, spurs, and angles. I don’t know of a mine on the Com- 
stock which does not infringe upon the alleged rights of some other mine. The re- 
sults of an actual survey are precisely the same as those produced by a bundle of 
straw well inked and pressed upon a sheet of paper. To call a map so accurately 
truthful as mine a burlesque calculated to throw contempt upon the subject, mani- 
fests a degree of visual obliquity, if not moral assurance, absolutely refreshing. 


CHAPTER V. 


VIRGINIA CITY. 


WAS PREPARED to find great changes on the route from Carson to Virginia City. 

At Empire City—which was nothing but a sage-desert inhabited by Dutch Nick 
on the occasion of my early explorations—I was quite bewildered with the busy 
scenes of life and industry. Quartz-mills and saw-mills had completely usurped the 
valley along the head of the Carson River; and now the hammering of stamps, the 
whirling clouds of smoke from all chimneys, and the confused clamor of voices from 
a busy multitude, reminded one of a manufacturing city. Here, indeed, was progress 
of a substantial kind. 

Further beyond, at Silver City, there were similar evidences of prosperity. From 
the descent into the cafion through the Devil’s Gate, and up the grade to Gold Hill, 
it is almost a continuous line of quartz-mills, tunnels, dumps, sluices, water-wheels, 
frame shanties, and grog-shops. 

Gold Hill itself has swelled into the proportions of a city. It is now practically a 
continuation of Virginia. Here the evidences of busy enterprise are peculiarly strik- 
ing. The whole hill is riddled and honey-combed with shafts and tunnels. Engine- 
houses for hoisting are perched on points apparently inaccessible; quartz-mills of 
various capacities line the sides of the cafion; the main street is well flanked by 
brick stores, hotels, express-offices, saloons, restaurants, groggeries, and all those 
attractive places of resort which go to make up a flourishing mining town. Even a 
newspaper is printed almost incredible, to render homage to the exalted condition 
of public morals. In full view of the most barren, blasted, and horribly desolate 
country that perhaps the light of heaven ever shone upon, he is appealed to, as a 
lover of nature, to admire the fertility of the soil, the luxuriance of the vegetation, 
and the exquisite beauty of the scenery. Surrounded by an enthusiastic dozen of citi- 
zens, most of whom are afflicted with sore throat, mountain fever, erysipelas, bleed- 
ing of the nose, shortness of breath, heart disease, diarrhea, and loss of appetite, he 
is urged to observe the remarkable salubrity of the climate, and to disabuse his 
mind of those prejudices against it arising from the misrepresentations of interested 
parties. 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us—” 
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But what’s the use? It would only make us miserable. We are better off as it is. Men 
who can see heaven in Virgnia City are to be envied. Their condition is such that 
a change to a better world would not seem materially necessary to their exaltation; 
and I am sure the worst that could happen them would be borne with as much for- 
titude as lost sinners are permitted to exercise. 

Making due allowance for the atmosphere of exaggeration through which a visi- 
tor sees every thing in this wonderful mining metropolis, its progress has been suf- 
ficiently remarkable to palliate in some measure the extraordinary flights of fancy 
in which its inhabitants are prone to indulge. I was not prepared to see so great a 
change within the brief period of three years; for when people assure me “the 
world never saw any thing like it,” “California is left in the shade,” “San Francisco 
is eclipsed,” “Montgomery Street is nowhere now,” my incredulity is excited, and it 
takes some little time to judge of the true state of the case without prejudice. Speak- 
ing then strictly within bounds, the growth of this city is remarkable. When it is 
considered that the surrounding country affords but few facilities for the construc- 
tion of houses; that lumber has to be hauled a considerable distance at great ex- 
pense; that lime, bricks, iron-work, sashes, doors, etc., cost three or four times what 
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similar articles do in San Francisco; that much indispensable material can only be 
had by transporting it over the mountains a distance of more than a hundred and 
fifty miles; and that the average of mechanical labor, living, and other expenses is 
correspondingly higher than in California, it is really wonderful how much has been 
done in so short a space of time. 

Yet, allowing all this, what would be the impressions of a Fegee Islander sent 
upon a mission of inquiry to this strange place? His earliest glimpse of the main 
street would reveal the curious fact that it is paved with a conglomerate of dust, 
mud, splintered planks, old boots, clippings of tinware, and playing-cards. It is 
especially prolific in the matter of cards. Mules are said to fatten on them during 
seasons of scarcity when the straw gives out. The next marvellous fact that would 
strike the observation of this wild native is that so many people live in so many 
saloons, and do nothing from morning till night, and from night till morning again, 
but drink fiery liquids and indulge in profane language. How can all these able- 
bodied men afford to be idle? Who pays their expenses? And why do they carry 
pistols, knives, and other deadly weapons, when no harm could possibly befall 
them if they went unarmed and devoted themselves to some useful occupation? 
Has the God of the white men done them such an injury in furnishing all this silver 
for their use that they should treat his name with contempt and disrespect? Why 
do they send missionaries to the Fejee Islands and leave their own country in such 
a dreadful state of neglect? The Fejeeans devour their enemies occasionally as a 
war measure; the white man swallows his enemy all the time without regard to 
measure. Truly the white man is a very uncertain native! Fejeeans can’t rely upon 
him. 

When I was about to start on my trip to Washoe, friends from Virginia assured 
me I would find hotels there almost if not quite equal to the best in San Francisco. 
There was but little difference, they said, except in the matter of extent. The Vir- 
ginia hotels were quite as good, though not quite so large. Of course I believed all 
they told me. Now I really don’t consider myself fastidious on the subject of hotels. 
Having travelled in many different countries, I have enjoyed an extensive experi- 
ence in the way of accommodations, from my mother-earth to the foretop of a 
whale-ship, from an Indian wigwam to a Parisian hotel, from an African palm-tree 
to an Arctic snow-bank. I have slept in the same bed with two donkeys, a camel, 
half a dozen Arabs, several goats, and a horse. I have slept on beds alive with snakes, 
lizards, scorpions, centipeds, bugs, and fleas—beds in which men stricken with the 
plague had died horrible deaths—beds that might reasonably be suspected of small- 
pox, measles, and Asiatic cholera. I have slept in beds of rivers and beds of sand, 
and on the bare bed rock. Standing, sitting, lying down, doubled up, and hanging 
over; twisted, punched, jammed, and elbowed by drunken men; snored at in the 
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cars; sat upon and smothered by the nightmare; burnt by fires, rained upon, snowed 
upon, and bitten by frost—in all these positions, and subject to all these discomforts, 
I have slept with comparative satisfaction. There are pleasanter ways of sleeping, 
to be sure, but there are times when any way is a blessing. In respect to the matter 
of eating I am even less particular. Frogs, horse-leeches, snails, and grasshoppers 
are luxuries to what I have eaten. It has pleased Providence to favor me with appe- 
tites and tastes appropriate to a great variety of circumstances and many condi- 
tions of life. These facts serve to show that I am not fastidious on the subject of 
personal accommodations. 

Perhaps my experience in Virginia was exceptional; perhaps misfortune was 
determined to try me to the utmost extremity. I endeavored to find accommoda- 
tions at a hotel recommended as the best in the place, and was shown a room over 
the kitchen stove, in which the thermometer ranged at about 130 to 150 degrees 
of Fahrenheit. To be lodged and baked at the rate of $2 per night, cash in advance, 
was more than I could stand, so I asked for another room. There was but one more, 
and that was pre-empted by a lodger who might or might not come back and claim 
possession in the middle of the night. It had no window except one that opened 
into the passage, and the bed was so arranged that every other lodger in the house 
could take a passing observation of the sleeper and enjoy his style of sleeping. Nay, 
it was not beyond the resources of the photographic art to secure his negative and 
print his likeness for general distribution. It was bad enough to be smothered for 
want of light and air; but I had no idea of paying $2 a night for the poor privilege 
of showing people how I looked with my eyes shut, and possibly my mouth open. 
A man may have an attack of nightmare, his countenance may be distorted by 
horrible dreams; he may laugh immoderately at a very bad pun made in his sleep— 
in all which conditions of body and mind he doubtless presents an interesting 
spectacle to the critical eyes of a stranger, but he doesn’t like to wake up suddenly 
and be caught in the act. 

The next hotel to which I was recommended was eligibly located on a street 
composed principally of grog-shops and gambling-houses. I was favored with a 
front room about eight feet square. The walls were constructed of boards fancifully 
decorated with paper, and afforded this facility to a lodger—that he could hear 
all that was going on in the adjacent rooms. The partitions might deceive the eye, 
but the ear received the full benefit of the various oaths, ejaculations, conversations, 
and perambulations in which his neighbors indulged. As for the bed, I don’t know 
how long it had been in use, or what race of people had hitherto slept in it, but the 
sheets and blankets seemed to be sadly discolored by age—or lack of soap and 
water. It would be safe to say washing was not considered a paying investment by 
the managers of this establishment. Having been twenty-four hours without sleep 
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or rest, I made an attempt to procure a small supply, but miserably failed in conse- 
quence of an interesting conversation carried on in the passage between the cham- 
ber-maids, waiters, and other ladies and gentlemen, respecting the last free fight. 
From what I could gather, this was considered the best neighborhood in the city 
for free fights. Within the past two weeks three or four men had been shot, stabbed, 
or maimed close by the door. “Oh, it’s a lively place, you bet!” said one of the ladies 
(the chamber-maid, I think), “an oncommon lively place—reely hexcitin’. I look 
out of the winder every mornin’ jist to see how many dead men are layin’ around. 
I declare to gracious the bullets flies around here sometimes like hailstones!” “An’ 
shure,” said a voice in that rich brogue which can never be mistaken, “it’s no 
wondher the boys shud be killin’ an’ murtherin’ themselves forinst the door, whin 
they’re all just like me, dyin’ in love wid yer beauteeful self!” A smart slap and a 
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general laugh followed this suggestion. “Git away wid ye, Dinnis; yer always up to 
yer mischief! As I was sayin’, no later than this mornin’, I see two men a poppin’ 
away at each other wid six-shooters—a big man an’ a little man. The big man he 
staggered an’ fell right under the winder, wid his head on the curb-stone, an’ his 
legs a stickin’ right up in the air. He was all over blood, and when the boys picked 
him up he was dead as a brickbat. Tother chap he run into a saloon. You better 
bleeve this is a lively neighborhood. I tell you hailstones is nothink to the way the 
bullets flies around.” “That’s so,” chimes in another female voice; “I see myself, with 
my own eyes, Jack’s corpse an ‘two more carried away in the last month. If [da 
had a six-shooter then, you bet they'd a carried away the fellow that nipped Jack!” 

Now taking into view the picturesque spectacle that a few dead men dabbed 
in blood must present to the eye on a fine morning, and the chances of a miscel- 
laneous ball carrying away the top of one’s cranium, or penetrating the thin board 
wall and ranging upward through his body as he lies in bed, I considered it best 
to seek a more secluded neighborhood, where the scenery was of a less stimulating 
character and the hail-storms not quite so heavy. By the kind aid of a friend I 
secured comparatively agreeable quarters in a private lodging-house kept by a 
widow lady. The rooms were good and the beds clean, and the price not extrava- 
gant for this locality—$12 a week without board. 

So much for the famous hotels of Virginia. If there are any better, neither my- 
self, nor some fellow-travellers who told me their experiences, succeeded in finding 
them. The concurrent testimony was that they are dirty, ill-kept, badly attended by 
rough, ill mannered waiters—noisy to such a degree that a sober man can get but 
little rest, day or night, and extravagantly high in proportion to the small comfort 
they afford. One of the newspapers published a statement which the author prob- 
ably intended for a joke, but which is doubtless founded upon fact—namely, that 
a certain hotel advertised for 300 chickens to serve the same number of guests. Only 
one chicken could be had for love or money—a very ancient rooster, which was 
made into soup and afterward served up in the form of a fricasee for the 300 guests. 
The flavor was considered extremely delicate—what there was of it; and there was 
plenty of it such as it was. 

Still if we are to credit what the Virginia newspapers say—and it would be dan- 
gerous to intimate that they ever deal in any thing save the truth—there are other 
cities on the eastern slope of the Sierras which afford equally attractive accommo- 
dations. On the occasion of the recent Senatorial contest at Carson City, the pre- 
vailing rates charged for lodgings, according to the Virginia Enterprise, were as 
follows: “For a bed in a house, barn, blacksmith-shop, or hay-yard (none to be 
had—all having been engaged shortly before election); horse-blanket in an old 
sugar hogshead per night, $10; crockery-crate, with straw, $7.50; without straw, 
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$5.75; for cellar-door, $4; for roosting on a smooth pole, $3.50; pole, common, rough, 
$3; plaza fence, $2.50; walking up and down the Warm Spring road—if cloudy, 
$1.50; if clear, $1.25. (In case the clouds are very thick and low, $1.75 is generally 
asked.) Very good roosting in a pine-tree, back of Camp Nye, may still be had 
free, but we understand that a company is being formed to monopolize all the more 
accessible trees. We believe they propose to improve by putting two pins in the 
bottom of each tree, or keep a man to boost regular customers. They talk of charg- 
ing six bits.” 

I could scarcely credit this, if it were not that a friend of mine, who visited Reese 
River last summer, related some experiences of a corroborative character. Unable 
to secure lodgings elsewhere, he undertook to find accommodations in a vacant 
sheep corral. The proprietor happening to come home about midnight, found him 
spread out under the lee of the fence. “Look-a-here, stranger!” said he, gruffly, 
“that’s all well enough, but I gen’rally collect in advance. Just fork over four bits 
or mizzle!” My friend indignantly mizzled. Cursing the progressive spirit of the 
age, he walked some distance out of town, and was about to finish the night under 
the lee of a big quartz boulder, when a fierce-looking speculator, with a six- 
shooter in his hand, suddenly appeared from a cavity in the rock, saying, “No yer 
don’t! Take a fool’s advice now, and git! When you go a prespectin’ around ov 
nights agin, jest steer clear ov this boulder ef you please!” In vain my friend 
attempted to explain. The rising wrath of the squatter was not to be appeased 
by soft words, and the click of the trigger, as he raised his pistol and drew a bead, 
warned the trespasser that it was time to be off. He found lodgings that night on 
the public highway to Virginia City and San Francisco. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DOWN IN THE MINES. 


HEN YOU VisiT a friend in the country he usually displays his interest in your 

pleasure by inviting you to take a walk in his garden. He shows you his fruit 
trees and cabbages; dilates upon the productive qualities of his soil; surprises you 
with the growth of his pumpkins; excites your astonishment by the magnitude of his 
squashes; and if you happen to be interested in stock, takes you by the arm, con- 
ducts you to the back-yard, and shows you his fancy boar or improved style of 
ram. Some hospitable gentlemen connected with the Ophir, having none of these 
attractions about their premises, invited me, on the occasion of a visit, to take a 
ramble through their subterranean garden. This is a compliment paid to visitors 
from distant parts of the world, and is considered a satisfactory substitute for the 
civilities available in other places. It was a little trying to the muscles, they ad- 
mitted, but would amply repay me for the trouble. As to risk, it was trifling. Visitors 
to other mines now and then got their skulls crushed, or tumbled down shafts and 
were mashed, or became nervous and fainted into the machinery; but nothing of 
the kind was common in the Ophir. As a preliminary measure I was kindly furnished 
with a suit of rough outer-garments, somewhat dilapidated by frequent contact 
with different colored ores, and the drippings of candles and whitewash, but good 
enough for general protection. Into this ancient suit I speedily dived, and was so 
disguised that when I looked in the glass my first impulse was to turn round and 
knock down the miserable satire that stood in my boots. I was next provided with 
a candle and directed to hold it between my fingers, so as to reflect the light from 
the palm of my hand. Thus accroutred, we climbed a bit of a hill, and entered a 
hole somewhere, which we began to descend single file by means of a ladder. At 
the end of the ladder was a small bit of ground to stand on; and then another hole 
in the ground and another ladder. All along the range of these various ladders was 
a shaft, in which a ponderous piece of machinery appeared to be engaged in hoist- 
ing out water from the bottom of the mine. The holes through which we descended 
were so narrow that it was sometimes difficult to tell which was the ladder and 
which was the machine; but I continued to keep a firm grip of the ladder and let 
the machine look out for itself. When we got into this last hole, we squeezed 
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through a trap-door and went down still further by another ladder that led to 
another, and then another, and so on till we reached another. I have no idea how 
many ladders there were. All I know is, they stand very straight up, and keep fear- 
fully close to the machinery that drags up the water. I saw a good deal of rock and 
earth by holding the candle through which we passed. Whether the rock contained 
the silver, or whether the silver was contained in the loose earth, or whether they 
both contained it together, is a matter not to be recklessly or inconsiderately di- 
vulged. The interests of this mine are so extensive and multifarious that no man 
who values his reputation will jeopard it by disclosing facts which must either 
elevate stock to the detriment of purchasers, or depress it to the detriment of sellers. 
I therefore keep my own counsel. This much I may state: that the scientific gentle- 
man who accompanied me was continually holding his candle against the dripping 
rocks and banks of earth and ejaculating: “There! you see it; hornblendic, felds- 
pathic — graniferous! Casings distinctly marked — Dip forty-five degrees. Here 
again—very rich! Don't you see it? And here! and here again—eh?” I certainly saw 
something. The reader will kindly consider me speechless with amazement. What I 
did see in those subterranean tunnels; the gloomy passages through which I navi- 
gated in pursuit of the scientific gentleman, whose motions were frightfully rapid; 
bobbing my head against timbers and sharp points of overhanging rock; doubling 
up and twisting around corners; and piles of ore, more or less valuable, that I stum- 
bled over in striving to catch up with my learned friend; the color of the veins that 
dazzled my vision under the inspiration of his disquisitions on the feldspathic and 
hornblendic; the prodigious quantity of something in that line that darkened the 
higways and by-ways, must remain at the present writing a profound secret. 

A memorable tour that was. Never in this world can I forget the Ophir! Once 
when I was at the bottom, creeping through the bowels of the earth, some cars 
laden with ore came rumbling along. “Stand aside, gents!” cried somebody, and I 
tried to stand aside. But who in the world can stand aside when there is scarcely 
foot-room for a goat? Here was a passage about five feet wide, at least three of 
which was taken up by railway and cars, and the rest by heavy timbers. I hugged 
a dark, wet wall; it was not near so comfortable as other substances I have hugged 
in my day. The cars scraped by; my bones were not crushed, and that was just all. 
Pleasant place that for a promenade! To be rolled out, squashed, or cut in segments 
may be a very trifling contingency to scientific gentlemen and experts; but I prefer 
the contemplation of the heavenly bodies from the surface of the earth. 

I really can not remember how many dismal passages we went through. We ex- 
plored the sixth story, the fifth, and several others, which had the same general 
aspect of mud and mineral. In one shaft the workmen above were pitching down 
loose earth and rocks to be run out through a tunnel. This we climbed by means of 
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a very long ladder. It was good exercise for body and mind. The ore came tumbling 
down more or less all the time, and I had faint hopes some large mass would not 
fall on my head before I reached the top and carry me to the bottom. The accidents 
that occur in this way are numerous. Recently two miners, ascending a shaft in one 
of the mines, were struck by a dog and crushed to atoms. They were 175 feet from 
the bottom, and were going up in a tub. The dog tripped in attempting to run 
across the mouth of the shaft, and struck them at a distance of over 100 feet from 
the surface, carrying all before him. In another place we enjoyed a view of the 
wreck caused by the caving in of the Mexican. Here, to be sure, was a crush of 
matter! Timbers shivered and wrenched to splinters; rocks and masses of earth 
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tumbled into chaos! Even where we stood the massive beams that supported the 
tunnel were imbedded in each other by the tremendous weight of the mass above, 
which never ceases to bear down upon them. It appeared to me that it settled as 
I gazed upon it. Beams of timber eighteen inches square seemed to offer but a 
feeble resistance to such a crushing weight. That this whole tunnel must cave in 
sooner or later is my deliberate conviction. Miners, like sailors, grow to be indiffer- 
ent to danger. 

When the Mexican caved in there was a concussion of air in the Ophir that 
knocked down several of the workmen. One man, in the confusion of the moment, 
rushed franticaly through the falling mass of earth and timber, and, strange to say, 
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escaped with a few scratches and bruises. He must have passed through 100 feet 
of this chaotic mass. The spot was pointed out to me, and I must say had my in- 
formant not been a scientific gentleman, given to mathematical demonstrations, I 
must have doubted the story. Timbers, rocks and earth are crushed together in one 
vast conglomerate of rubbish. It is scarcely conceivable that even a rat could creep 
through it; yet this man escaped and is now boring into more earth for a living. 

Having seen all the wonders of the Ophir, I was kindly permitted to select three 
modes of reaching the upper crust of the world: to climb up the ladders again, or 
be dragged up the “incline” by a steam-engine; or be hoisted up a shaft in a wooden 
bucket by means of a hand-windlass. The ladders I had already enjoyed; the incline 
I did not incline to, from a vague notion that the machinery might keep on turning 
after I got to the top and drag me into it, or snap the rope and send me whizzing to 
the bottom again; so I elected to be hoisted out by the hand-windlass. Dispensing 
with the bucket, I put my foot in a noose of the rope; was hoisted away; bobbed 
against the sides of the shaft; scraped through a trap-door, and deposited on the 
landing-place. It was an interesting tour, and I was thankful to my friends, but 
more thankful still to Providence, when I breathed once more the fresh air and 
enjoyed the pleasant sunshine of the outer world. 

Every city has its chronic nightmare, whether in the shape of flood, fire, earth- 
quake, or pestilence. Every community is, or deems itself liable to some special 
calamity. The citizens of Virginia are troubled with a one-ledge theory. It is the 
nightmare of property-owners—the special calamity that threatens ruin to the spec- 
ulators in Wild Cat. Naturally enough it is unpopular among the masses. No man 
who aspires to public honors can by any possibility succeed on the one-ledge 
theory. He must believe in a multiplicity of ledges; he must be sound on the Com- 
stock as a basis, and sound on the great family of ledges supposed to exist in its 
neighborhood. The owner of feet in the Comstock can afford to be a one-ledge man, 
provided he has been successful in quieting the rival claims of squatters who have 
dipped into his spurs; but he is interested in the prosperity of the city, and there- 
fore will best consult his interests by being a many-ledged man. The editor of a 
newspaper may have doubts on the subject—if editors ever have doubts on any 
subject—but he can have no doubt about the policy of retaining his subscribers and 
his advertising patronage. The more ledges the more companies, and the more 
companies the more notices of assessments. Hence it is the interest of the majority 
to put down and demolish the one-ledge theory; and hence it is popularly con- 
sidered absurd, anti-democratic, monstrous, and diabolical. Nevertheless, although 
there are few so daring as to violate the general sentiment on this subject, the ques- 
tion, with the vitality of a seven-headed dragon, is continually springing up as much 
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alive as ever, and can’t be burned or flooded out either by fires of invective or 
oceans of vituperation. 

As an interesting feature in human nature, I may be permitted to say that, in 
general, you may determine a man’s status by his views on this subject. Original 
owners in Comstock are one-ledgers by nature and instinct, whatever they may be 
by policy. Owners of outside claims, proprietors of building sites, merchants, shop- 
keepers, traders, and speculators are many-ledgers under the all-powerful stimulus 
of interest. For myself, I have my private views, but my public sentiments assimi- 
late with those of the many-ledgers. It is the best policy for a man who doesn’t own 
a foot in a single ledge. If the mines in Mexico and South America are confined to 
one well-defined vein, as geologists contend, what does that prove? Simply that 
nature adopts certain specific laws in Mexico and South America. If trees grow 
there with their branches and fruits in the air, is it any reason why trees should not 
grow in Washoe with their branches and fruits in the ground? Silver mines in 
Mexico and South America may have one way of doing things, and silver mines 
in Washoe another. I am disposed to go it strong, therefore, on the many-ledge 
theory. I believe there are many ledges in Washoe. At all events there are many 
companies based upon ledges. 

This complication of adverse interests gives rise to endless litigation. The records 
of the courts are crowded with suits, and every suit breeds another brood of suits. 
The halls of justice are crammed with litigants. Companies are pitted against com- 
panies, and individuals against individuals. Uncle Sam, who owns all the mines, 
magnanimously stands aloof and enjoys the fight over his own property. The whole 
district is racked with litigation. It is sapping the vitals of the community. There 
is money enough spent in law to build the Pacific Railroad. The whole trouble arises 
from the superabundance of legal counsel. Whenever a lawyer in California, from 
misfortune, incompetency, whisky, or any other cause, falls into a depression of 
finances, he straight-way gathers up his books and starts for the silver regions. 
Acute by profession, he scents the remedy from afar. These gentlemen must have 
silver: they can’t help it—must have it; and to have it must have litigation. Two 
evils therefore beset the Washoeites—many ledges and many lawyers. Either they 
must be everlastingly in court and submit to final exhaustion of all their precious 
ores, or pay these needy members of the bar what the world owes them, and let 
them travel. I don’t doubt they will go somewhere else in the vicinity of silver. Pay 
them fifty thousand dollars apiece, and then raise a fund for the subsistence of 
absentees, and pay them for staying away. I venture to say such a course would 
obviate the first grand trouble. After that a court might be organized consisting of 
three Digger Indians. Keep them from fire-water, and my word for it, their de- 
cisions would be as satisfactory as any rendered by the most learned judges. It is 
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true they might be corrupted by whisky; red blankets and cotton shirts might, 
cause them to waver from the paths of rectitude; a string of beads to some favorite 
squaw might affect the eye or the understanding of the most stolid Digger; a 
bucketful of “hogadie” might confound the perceptive faculties of the great Win- 
nemucca himself; but human nature must be taken as it is. The highest dignitaries 
in the land are subject to temptation. The Washoeites complain that their Bench 
is corrupt; they abuse their judges; hint in pretty strong terms that when a judge 
receives a heavy bonus of feet for services in the great cause of justice, other 
parties give more and get it all; in short, they raised such a hubbub last year that 
the judges resigned in disgust. I don’t blame them. It would be impossible for them 
to satisfy every body. If they are honest men—and I have no reason to doubt it— 
they could render no decision which would not make them unpopular with the dis- 
appointed party. What the Washoeites need most is, judges who will be faithfully 
dishonest and honestly faithless. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ROUGHS AND THE SMOOTHS. 


O BITTER are the feuds resulting from conflicting claims, under the one-ledge 
S and many-ledge theories, that a summary method of settling disputes not 
unfrequently usurps the functions of the Judiciary. An enterprising class of the 
community, known as the “roughs,” may be relied upon in any emergency. For a 
reasonable consideration these accommodating gentlemen will espouse any cause, 
however hopeless in the eye of the law. Their habits of life are such that no con- 
scientious scruples, touching questions of right and wrong, have the slightest in- 
fluence over their acts. Most of them have killed from ten to a dozen men each in 
bar-room affrays, gambling difficulties, or murders of a general character; and to be 
“quick on the trigger” is their greatest boast. Without any particular line of busi- 
ness, save to frequent public places and look up casual jobs, they are recognized 
as Professional Blood-letters, and treated accordingly with great consideration by 
the peaceful members of the community. It is regarded as something of an honor 
to be intimately acquainted with the most noted of these sanguiunary Professors. 
I am on terms of friendship with several of them myself, and regard the leader, who 
lost his nose in a recent bloody fight, as a gentleman of great personal suavity. I 
take special care, however, not to irritate him by any difference of opinion touch- 
ing the various subjects that come under discussion during our social intercourse. 
It usually cost me four bits to remove a shadow from his brow, and a dollar or more 
to get him enthusaistic in his reminiscences of human butchery. 

During my third visit (last year) there was considerable excitement about town 
in consequence of the resignation of the judges, and an expected collision between 
the “roughs” in the service of two rival companies. One company squatted upon 
the premises belonging to another. The case did not admit of question, so far as I 
could see. It was an unjustifiable trespass without the shadow of right. But lawyers 
saw difficulties, and while they were busy concocting briefs and making learned 
speeches the squatter company was digging into the bowels of the earth and 
extracting precious ores that belonged to the other party. On the very day, and 
at the very hour, when it was confidently expected that two hundred men would 
come in collision, far down in the gloomy cavities of the earth, it was my fortune 
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to be a visitor at the principal mine. The Superintendent invited me to explore it— 
adding, as an inducement, that his “roughs” were all ready, and there was momen- 
tary prospect of a bloody subterranean battle. His life had been threatened the 
day before by one of the squatter “roughs,” but it was probably insured: at all 
events, the prospect of losing it did not seem to give him much concern. I must 
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confess the proposition to go down a hundred and fifty feet under the earth and 
witness a bloody fight within the limited space of a drift or tunnel was novel if not 
attractive. There was no getting over it—I had to go. 

The expected battle-ground, on our side, was occupied by as imposing a body 
of “roughs” as I had ever seen assembled together. They sat loosely and pleasantly 
on the dripping rocks, smoking their cigars, gossiping about the last free fight, and 
evidently enjoying the prospect of the business in hand. A gang of miners was 
picking and hammering into the disputed portion of the ledge. Another gang, 
backed by another body of “roughs,” belong to the squatter company, was picking 
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and hammering on the other side. About three feet of rock separated the rival 
factions. I could distinctly hear the noise of the picks through the thin layer of rock. 
It was a very curious and impressive scene on our side; and doubtless was equally 
so on the other. The whole available space was not over six or eight feet in width by 
the same in height, and what range there might be through the adjoining tunnels 
or drifts which were wrapped in darkness. A faint flickering halo from sundry 
candles, pasted with sticky mud against the rocks, dimly lighted the walls and cas- 
ings of the mine, and shed a ghastly hue over the faces of our fighting men, to whom 
I was personally introduced by the Superintendent. Their features were in admir- 
able keeping with the place and the occasion. One man had the end of his nose 
bitten off; another was ornamented with a magnificent scar across his cheek; a third 
had lost three fingers; a fourth was pitted with buck-shot; and so on. All men of 
mark; all notoriously crack fellows in their way, which was evidently, from the 
variety of pistols and knives with which they were garnished, a very bloody way. 
I was especially pleased with a wax-faced gentleman, with a square chin, a pig- 
eye, and a stovepipe hat. He was “on it” or I greatly misjudged his countenance. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, with all the deference due to such famous characters, “I 
see youre on it.” 

“You bet,” was the answer. 

“When do you expect the fight to come off?” I ventured to inquire. 

“Oh, any time when they bust through that there wall. Guess they ain't eager 
for it. Likely as not they'll fizzle.” 

I made no comment upon this suggestion; but personally had no objection to the 
fizzle. It was not a pleasant place to be caught in a bloody affray. Balls fired through 
a tunnel only six or eight feet square, or into a drift with a solid bank of rock at the 
end, would be likely to hit something. I was not interested to the extent of a leg or 
an arm, much less a foot. 

As if to keep up a pleasant state of expectancy, blasts were let off now and then, 
causing a startling concussion of the air and a perceptible tremor of the earth. It is 
due to the cause of humanity to say that the rival factions always notified each 
other by certain signals when they were about to let off a blast, having no desire 
to take a snap judgment upon their enemies. 

Between the picking and blasting, darkness and gunpowder, pistols, knives, and 
bloody conversation, unkempt miners and ferocious roughs, with a sprinkling of 
grit from overhead and the splashing of water underfoot, I think the most rigid 
casuist will hold me blameless for whispering to the Superintendent, “This is a 
devil of a queer place; let’s get out of it. Don’t you smell brimstone?” 

Unfortunately for the interest of my sketch the fight did not come off. The dif_i- 
culty, I believe, was referred to one of those honest gentlemen in whom every body 
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has confidence until his decision is made known. He may be a member of the bar 
or a member of the church; his character stands unimpeached before he makes his 
report. As a referee he is bound to decide according to the law and the evidence. 
But his report makes an explosion. Law and evidence suit some people and don’t 
suit others, and referees have different modes of interpretation. It is a thankless, 
though it may be a profitable business. I will not say that the decision in the present 
case was not according to the law and the evidence; but it surprised me neverthe- 
less. A friend of mine, who claimed to be in the Legitimate, sold out after he heard 
the decision. He would have made money had he sold out before. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CHINESE Vo. DIGGERS. 


HE AMERICAN is not the only race subject to trouble in the various operations 

of mining. Even the Celestials, who occupy the neglected nooks and corners 
of the mineral regions, have their share of adversity and disaster in the pursuit of 
wealth. Whenever they strike a good claim it belongs to some white man. He may 
never have seen or heard of it, or may have abandoned it and gone elsewhere; but 
if “John Chinaman” strikes it rich he comes back or sends his partner to take pos- 
session. The Digger Indians are learning the great lesson of civilization from their 
American benefactors. Driven from gulch to cafion in their own country, they see 
that “Melican man” claims mines and minerals on general principles, and, like him, 
they despise an inferior race. They hate the Chinese because “Chinaman squaw; 
no kill Injun like Melican man!” They seem to look upon the Celestials as a base 
imitation of the Indian race, without the redeeming quality of bravery. Hence the 
Diggers are singularly bitter in their hostility to these miserable interlopers, and 
tax them without mercy, or kill them whenever they get a chance. One Indian 
chief and his band made several thousand dollars last summer by following up the 
Chinese and compelling them, by force of arms, to pay taxes for the privilege of 
working the mines. Poor John is taxed by the State, by the Government, by every 
white pilgrim who jogs along with pick and shovel, by his own people, and finally 
by the Digger Indians. Sometimes he rouses himself up to a spirit of resistance 
against the exorbitant claims of the latter, and then ensues a scene to which no 
pencil save that of Hogarth could do justice. 

The aboriginal tax-collectors come along stealthily—one, two, or three at a time, 
till ten or a dozen of them are gathered about the camp of the Celestials. Their arms 
consist of a bow and arrow and a rude club or a spear; and their costume is seldom 
more than a deer-skin, or a ragged old blanket, with the merest pretense of a cinc- 
ture round the loins. A wretched tatterdemalion set they are—poor, thriftless, and 
dirty; in no respect like the warrior chiefs of Mr. Fenimore Cooper, or the braves 
of the Hon. Augustus Murray. Still there is fight in them if pushed to the bank. 
Their contempt for the Chinese is sublime. Having no knowledge of the Mongolian 
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language, it becomes necessary that they should speak English, which is the avail- 
able means of communication with the trespassers. 

“Say, John!” says the Digger Chief, “what you do here?” 

“Me workee. Who you?” 

“Me Piute Cappen. Me kill plenty Melican man. Dis my lan’. You payee me, 
John. No payee me, gottam, me killee you!” 

“No got—velly poor Chinaman; how muchee you want?” 

“Fifty dollar.” 

“No got fifty dollar—velly poor. Melican man he catchee Chinaman; he makee 
Chinaman pay; no got fifty dollar. Melican man—” 

“D—n Melican man! me no sabbe Melican man! Me Piute Cappen. S’pose you no 
payee me fifty dollar, me killee you!” 

Generaly the money is paid, after many protests and various lamentations; but 
where the Digger force is small, and the Celestials numerous, the cry of battle is 
raised, and then comes the tug of war. When Greek meets Greek the spectacle may 
be very impressive; when Chinaman meets Digger it is absoluetly gorgeous! Ne- 
gotiation has been prolonged without issue; the English language has been ex- 
hausted; the fight is inevitable. From every hole in the earth the valiant Celestials 
rush forth, armed with picks and shovels, tin pans, platters, gongs, and kettles— 
every thing that can be made available for warlike purposes in the emergency of 
the moment. They beat their pans, blow their wind instruments, shriek, shout, 
laugh, make horrible faces, and perform the most frightful antics, in the hope of 
striking terror into the ranks of the foe. In every conceivable way they tax invention 
to make themselves hideous; poke their tongues out; double themselves up; hop 
on one leg; squat on the ground like frogs; rush furiously toward the enemy, and 
furiously retire. The hills and forests resound with their barbarous cries and the 
deafening clatter of their tin kettles and gongs. Meantime the Diggers are not idle. 
Adepts in the artifices of barbarian war, they are in no degree intimidated by the 
ferocious demonstrations of the enemy. A pistol or a shot-gun has its terrors, but 
they are up to the flimsy substitute of loud noises and empty threats. While the foe 
is thus wasting his vital powers upon the air, Digger goes in with his clubs, spears, 
or bows and arrows. A few pricks of the barbed instruments generally ends the 
battle—save when the Celestial party can muster up an old shot-gun or a pistol, in 
which case they fight heroic desperation, and sometimes come off victorious. But a 
pistol or gun in the hands of the enemy brings them to terms very speedily—and 
thus are they forced to pay the tax that breaks the camel’s back. It ought to be a 
consolation to them to know that they do it for the benefit of civilization. Every 
dime they pay benefits some white whisky-dealer in Virginia City or Carson, or 
some other civilized place. 
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I have mainly confined myself in the foregoing sketches to a delineation of the 
characteristic features of Virginia City and its surroundings, during the excitement 
which prevailed in the latter part of 1863; reserving for another and more serious 
report a detailed account of the mines and mills. The progress of Washoe has been 
unexampled in the history of mining. No country of which I have any knowledge 
has made so rapid an advance, and with so little benefit to capitalists or individuals. 
That there is great wealth of mineral in the country is beyond question; that a very 
bad use has been made of it, so far, is equally undeniable. 

Allow me now, as the result of careful observation and grave deliberation, to 
whisper a word in your ear, gentle reader. Do you own stocks in the Ophir, the 
Savage, the Chollar, the Gould and Curry, the Potosi, the Yellow Jacket, or other 
prominent leads, and would you like to know what you had better do with them— 
whether sell them or hold on to them? I will tell you candidly; if the stocks were 
mine, I’d—think about it! Are you the possessor of a few thousand dollars which 
you'd like to invest to good advantage, and would it be a promising speculation 
to invest in one of the three companies on the Comstock ledge, that pays dividends 
at the present writing? Now, I'll tell you candidly what I would do if I had a few 
thousand dollars to spare—Id start on a foot tour through Tartary, and wind up 
with a camel-ride through Persia! 
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BODIE BLUFF. 


CHAPTER IX. 


TO BODIE BLUFF. 


HAD ENJOYED to my heart’s content the amenities of social life in Aurora; had 

witnessed a Sunday procession to the badger fight of Mr. T. Jefferson Phelan, a 
high-toned European; had barely missed seeing a man shot dead in front of the 
Sazerac Saloon for throwing brickbats at another man’s house; had taken a general 
view of the country from top of Mount Brayley and the bottom of the Real del 
Monte. I was now prepared to vary my experience by a trip to Bodie Bluff and 
Mono Lake, the “Dead Sea of the West.” 

Of the Bodie district I had heard the most enthusiastic accounts. It was repre- 
sented to be a region of peculiar interest in a mineralogical point of view; and the 
scenery was reputed to be as barren as any thing I had enjoyed during my recent 
tour through Arizona. For the matter of comfort, I was assured that if an utter 
lack of accommodation for man or beast, and a reasonable chance of suffering from 
chilly nights and dusty roads, could be accounted among the luxuries of travel, I 
would not be likely to regret the trip. 

A friend politely offered me the use of his buggy, and agreed to drive the horses 
himself—a proposition which I gladly accepted for two reasons: first, because I 
knew nothing of the road; and secondly, because I had no confidence in horses 
ridden or driven by myself. Up to that period of their lives they had always been 
good horses; but they invariably underwent a radical change upon discovering 
that they had fallen under my control. 

My friend was called the Judge, though I believe he claimed to be of no higher 
rank than an attorney at law. All popular lawyers, however, are judges in Nevada, 
whether they practice at the bar or sit upon the bench. He was a gentleman of good 
sense and genial manners, and although bred to the legal profession, took no mean 
advantage of me during the entire trip. No outfit beyond a few cold chickens, a 
ham, some crackers, and a bottle of medicine to use in case of snake-bites, would be 
necessary, the Judge assured me, unless I contemplated spending some time in the 
mountains. There was snake-medicine to be had on the way; but he advised me 
not to trust to it, as it was more poisonous than the virus of the snakes. I inquired if 
these vicious reptiles, of which I had heard so much in Aurora, were of the rattle 
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or copperhead species; to which my friend replied that both of these were very 
prevalent in the country; but the greatest damage was done by a venomous reptile 
scarcely known to naturalists, of which a specimen dead or alive had never yet 
been caught. 

On a fine morning in September we set forth on our expedition. The rugged cliffs 
along the road cropped out at every turn like grim old castles of feudal times, and 
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there were frowning fortresses of solid rock that seemed ready to belch forth 
murderous streams of fire upon any enemy that might approach. I was particularly 
struck with the rugged grandeur of the scenery in the neighborhood of Fogus’s 
quartz-mill; and on the occasion of a subsequent visit made a sketch of the mill and 
principal bluff. 

At Haskell’s toll-gate, about a mile from the town, we halted awhile to enjoy 
the hospitality of the worthy toll-keeper and his wife, who cordially invited us to 
stop and dine with them. I found here what I had not unfrequently before met with 
in the course of my travels through this wild region—refinement and intelligence. 
The cabin was a mere frame shanty of the rudest kind; yet it was clean and neat; 
nicely carpeted, and prettily ornamented with water-colored sketches, very clev- 
erly executed by Mrs. Haskell. The tables were covered with books and periodicals, 
among which I observed a Magazine that takes the lead in civilizing new countries, 
but of which special mention would be superfluous. The readers of Harper will 
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understand, of course, that good taste, good order, intelligence, pretty children, 
and domestic happiness are the necessary consequences, even in a mountain cabin, 
of a few years’ subscription to a Magazine, which, according to the advertisement, 
contains in itself a library of useful and entertaining knowledge. 

We stopped awhile at the foot of the grade to visit the magnificent quartz-mills 
of the Real del Monte and Antelope Mining Companies, of which I had heard much 
since my arrival at Aurora. Both of these mills are built of brick on the same plan, 
and in the Gothic style of architecture. Nothing fine in point of symmetrical pro- 
portion, beauty and finish of the machinery, and capacity for reducing ores by 
crushing and amalgamation, exists on the eastern slope of the Sierras. These mills 
were in operation at the time of our visit, but were not working to their full capa- 
city, owing to the want of a sufficiency of ore. I had little expected to find in this 
out-of-the-way part of the world such splendid monuments of enterprise. The 
Real del Monte contains a battery of thirty stamps; thirty-six Wheeler pans, and 
other machinery in proportion; the Antelope a somewhat smaller number of stamps 
and pans. Steam is the motive power, and the machinery works with the neatness 
and perfection of clock-work. 

Passing several other mills, as we proceeded up the cafion, one of which was 
burned a few days after, we entered a singularly wild and rugged pass in the moun- 
tains, where it seemed as if the earth had been rent asunder by some convulsion 
of nature for the express purpose of letting people through. The Judge was of 
opinion that this curious piece of engineering was performed by the bursting 
through of a river or flood in by-gone times. It reminded me of the Almannajau 
in Iceland, which was evidently produced by the contraction of the lava as it cooled 
and dried. Whatever way it happened, the road thus formed is a great convenience 
to the travelling public. 

Several fine valleys, now used as hay and cattle ranches, lie beween Aurora and 
Bodie. They are small, but rich in soil and well watered by the springs that course 
down from the neighboring ravines, and produce some fine grass. The ranch-men 
were at work hauling the hay to the Aurora market, where it brings from $40 to $60 
a ton. Hay ranches are as good as silver mines almost anywhere on the eastern 
slope—better, in some respects, for they are certain to yield something for the labor 
expended upon them. A scrubby growth of pine relieves in some measure the sterile 
aspect of the surrounding mountains, which, as we advanced on our way, seemed 
to become more and more barren. Some eight or nine miles from Aurora we reached 
the base of a conical hill, surmounted by a range of reddish-colored cliffs, very 
rough, jagged, and picturesque; a capital-looking place for a den of robbers or a 
gold mine. This was the famous Bodie Bluff. The entire hill, as well as the sur- 
rounding country, is destitute of vegetation, with the exception of sage-brush and 
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bunch-grass—presenting even to the eye of a traveller who had just been surfeited 
with the deserts of Arizona a wonderfully refreshing picture of desolation. 

We revelled in dust along the road that skirts the Bluff; it was rich and unctuous, 
and penetrated us through and through, so that by the time we arrived at the 
Judge’s cabin, where he had some workmen employed, we were permeated with 
the precious metals of Bodie. A fine spring of water, aided by a little snake-medi- 
cine, set us all right; and a good lunch prepared us for a tour of exploration over 
the mountains. 

I must here introduce the reader to the interior of a miner’s cabin. The Judge 
had some ten or a dozen men employed, who lived in a frame shanty close by a 
fine spring of water, surrounded by the most luxuriant natural garden of sage- 
brush, weeds, wild flax, and other ornamental products of the earth which seemed 
to rejoice in the prolific soil of this region. These jolly miners were the happiest set 
of bachelors imaginable; had neither chick nor child, that I knew of, to trouble 
them; cooked their own food; did their own washing; mended their own clothes, 
made their own beds, and on Sundays cut their own hair, greased their own boots, 
and brushed their own coats; thus proving by the most direct positive evidence 
that woman is an unnecessary and expensive institution which ought to be abol- 
ished by law. I have always maintained, and do still contend, that the constant 
interference, the despotic sway, the exactions and caprices of the female sex ought 
no longer to be tolerated; and it is with a glow of pride and triumph that I intro- 
duce this striking example of the ability of man to live in a state of perfect exemp- 
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tion from all these trials and tribulations. True, I must admit that the honest miners 
of Bodie spent a great deal of their leisure time in reading yellow-covered novels 
and writing love-letters; but that was probably only a clever device to fortify them- 
selves against the insidious approaches of the enemy. 

A miner’s cabin in any of the outside districts is a very primitive specimen of 
architecture. Most people have some general idea of mining operations; but there 
are few who know any thing about the way in which the miners live. I do not speak 
of the laboring classes of Virginia or Austin, who herd together in boarding-houses, 
or take their meals at restaurants. They are seldom seen in their characteristic 
aspect as workingmen—the true heroes of the pick and shovel. Men who work in 
gangs and spend their leisure time in varied metropolitan pursuits are apt to lose 
their individuality. To know what a genuine miner is, and how he lives, you must 
visit the remote interior districts, and partake of his hospitality; but lest you should 
form an erroneous idea in regard to the accommodations, I must tell you as nearly 
as possible what a miner’s cabin is made of and what it affords in the way of enter- 
tainment. 

Usually it is constructed of the materials nearest at hand. Stone and mud answer 
for the walls where wood is scarce; but if wood be abundant, a kind of stockade 
is formed of logs placed close together and upright in the ground. The roof is made 
of clap-boards, or rough shingles, brush-wood covered with sod, canvas, or any 
thing else that may be available. I have seen roofs constructed of flour-sacks, cast- 
off shirts, coats, and pantaloons, with big stones on the corners, is very good in 
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dry countries, but it is apt to become flabby and odorous in damp climates. The 
chimney is the most imposing part of the house. Where the location permits, the 
cabin is backed up against a bluff, so as to afford a chance for a substantial flue by 
merely cutting a hole through the bank; but where such natural facilities do not 
exist, the variety of material used in the construction of chimneys is wonderful. 
Stone, wood, scraps of sheet-iron, adobe-bricks, mud, whisky-barrels, nail-kegs, 
and even canvas, are the component parts. Think of a canvas chimney; How an 
Insurance Agent would stare at it! 

These primitive habitations are to be found wherever any valuable ledges are in 
progress of development; perched up among the rocks, out on the arid slopes, in 
the narrow cafions, down under shaking earth-banks—the locations being chosen 
as the convenience or fancy of the occupants may dictate. Externally they are rural 
and picturesque, like the wigwams of the Digger Indians. Internally the triumphs 
of civilization are apparent. Push open the rough board or slab door, and you have 
before you the social and domestic life of the honest miner. If the walls are a little 
rough, and somewhat smoked in the vacant spots, what matters itP—they are 
abundantly ornamented. The chinks are stopped with gold and silver croppings; 
pegs project from convenient crevices, from which hang old boots, shirts, flitches of 
bacon, bunches of onions, and sundry other articles of apparel and subsistence; 
rough clap-board shelves heaped with books, hardware, crockery and groceries 
abound at convenient intervals; a bedstead made of pine logs, with blue or red 
blankets over it, occupies one corner, or there may be a row of bunks ranged along 
a side-wall, ship-fashion, to accommodate stragging or casual inmates. Frying-pans, 
tin cups and a coffee-pot hang over the fireplace, by way of pictures. But even 
pictures are no rarity in the miner’s cabin. The battle-scenes in Harper's Weekly 
form the most artistic collections in the mining community. Entire walls are covered 
with them—whole houses are papered with them. You can sit on a three-legged 
stool in any of these cabins and see the great rebellion or the impeachment of 
President Johnson acted over from beginning to end. 

I spent three days at Bodie, during which, owing to the kindness of the Judge, 
who was determined that I should see every thing, my time was very fully occupied. 
In fact, it is a little remarkable that I am now alive to tell the story of my adven- 
tures. I penetrated more shafts in the earth, was dragged through more dangerous 
pits and holes in wooden buckets, was forced to creep over more slippery ledges, 
rich in mineral deposits, and to climb up a greater number of rickety ladders than 
I would like to undertake again for less than a thousand shares in the “Empire Gold 
and Silver Mining Company.” But as I design these papers rather for information 
than amusement, I will state the results of my observations in as matter-of-fact a 
way as it is possible for a man of my temperament to write. 


CHAPTER X. 


A STARTLING ADVENTURE. 


N THE UNDEVELOPED condition of the mines, which are yet but partially opened, 
I much is left to conjecture; but from the direction of the various lodes I should 
judge them to be ramifications from some great principal vein, or Veta Madre, as 
the Mexicans call it. Loose quartz in disconnected masses is found on the surface 
of the hill, within the limits assumed as belonging to the mother vein; and the 
probability is a rich deposit of mineral lies at the point of junction, which is esti- 
mated to be from three to five hundred feet below the surface of the earth. 

I descended several of these shafts rather to oblige my friend the Judge than to 
satisfy any curiosity I had on the subject myself. This thing of being dropped down 
two hundred feet into the bowels of the earth in wooden buckets, and hoisted out 
by blind horses attached to “whims,” may be very amusing to read about, but I 
have enojyed pleasanter modes of locomotion. There was one shaft in particular 
which left an indelible impression upon my mind—so much so indeed that I am 
astonished every hair in my head is not quite gray. It was in the San Antonio, a 
mine in which the Judge held an interest in connection with a worthy Norwegian 
by the name of Jansen. As I had travelled in Norway, Jansen was enthusiastic in 
his devotion to my enjoyment—declared he would go down with me himself and 
show me every thing worth seeing—even to the lower level just opened. While I 
was attempting to frame an excuse the honest Norwegian had lighted a couple of 
candles, given directions to one of the “boys” to look out for the old blind horse 
attached to the whim, and now stood ready at the mouth of the shaft to guide me 
into the subterranean regions. 

“Mr. Jansen,” said I, looking with horror at the rickety wooden bucket and the 
flimsy little rope that was to hold us suspended between the surface of the earth 
and eternity, “is that rope strong?” 

“Well, I think it’s strong enough to hold us,” replied Jansen; “it carries a ton of 
ore. We don’t weigh a ton, I guess.” 

“But the bucket looks fearfuly battered. And who can vouch that the old horse 
won't run away and let us down by the run?” 
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“Oh, Sir, he’s used to it. That horse never runs. You see he’s fast asleep now. He 
sleeps all along on the down turn. It’s the up turn that gets him.” 

“Mr. Jansen,” said I, “all that may be very true; but suppose the bucket should 
catch and drop us out?” 

“Well, sometimes it catches; but nobody’s been hurt bad yet: one man fell fifteen 
feet perpendicular. He lit on the top of his head.” 

“Wasn't he killed?” 

“No: he was only stunned a little. There was a buzzin’ about among his brains 
for a few days after; he’s at work down below now, as well as ever.” 

“Mr. Jansen, upon the whole I think I’d rather go down by the ladder, if it’s all 
the same to you.” 

“Certainly, Sir, suit yourself; only the ladder’s sort o’ broke in spots, and you'll 
find it a tolerably hard climb down; hows’ever I'll go ahead and sing out when I 
come to the bad places.” 

With this the Norwegian disappeared. I looked down after him. The shaft was 
about four feet square; rough, black, and dismal, with a small flickering light, ap- 
parently a thousand feet below, making the darkness visible. It was almost per- 
pendicular; the ladders stood against the near side, perched on ledges or hanging 
together by means of chafed and ragged-looking ropes. I regretted that I had not 
taken Jansen’s advice and committed myself to the bucket; but it was now too 
late. With a hurried glance at the bright world around me, a thought of home and 
the unhappy condition of widows and orphans, as a general thing, I seized the 
rungs of the ladder and took the irrevocable dive. Down I crept, rung after rung, 
ladder after ladder, in the black darkness, with the solid walls of rock pressing the 
air close around me. Sometimes I heard the incoherent mutterings of voices below, 
but could make nothing of them. Perhaps Jansen was warning me of breaks in the 
ladder; perhaps his voice was split up by the rocks and sounded like many voices; 
or it might be that there were gnomes whisking about in the dark depths below. 
Down and still down I crept; slower and slower, for I was getting tired, and I 
fancied there might be poisonous gases in the air. When I had reached the depth 
of a thousand feet, as it seemed, but about a hundred and forty as it was in reality, 
the thought occurred to me that I was beginning to get alarmed. In truth I was 
shaking like a man with an ague. Suppose I should become nervous and lose my 
grip on the ladder? The very idea was enough to make me shaky. There was an 
indefinite extent of shaft underneath; black, narrow, and scraggy, with a solid 
base of rock at the bottom. I did not wonder that it caused a buzzing of the brain 
to fall fifteen feet and light on the top of my head. My brain was buzzing already, 
and I had not fallen yet. But the prospect to that effect was getting better and 
better every moment, for I was now quite out of breath, and had to stop and cling 
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around the ladder to avoid falling. The longer I stood this way the more certain it 
became that sooner or later I would lose my presence of mind and topple over. 
With a desperate effort I proceeded, step after step, clinging to the frail wood- 
work as the drowning man clings to a straw, gasping for breath; the cold sweat 
streaming down my face, and my jaws chattering audibly. The breaks in the lad- 
ders were getting fearfully common. Sometimes I found two rungs gone, some- 
times six or seven; and then I had to slide down by the sides till my feet found a 
resting-place on another rung or some casual ledge of rock. To Jansen, or the miners 
who worked down in the shaft every day, all this of course was mere pastime. They 
knew every break and resting-place; and besides, familiarity with any particular 
kind of danger blunts the sense of it. I am confident I could make the same trip 
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again without experiencing any unpleasant sensation. By good fortune I at length 
reached the bottom of the shaft, where I found my Norwegian friend and some 
three or four workmen quietly awaiting my arrival. A bucket of ore, containing 
some five or six hundred pounds, was ready to be hoisted up. It was very nice-look- 
ing ore, and very rich ore, as Jansen assured me; but what did I care about ore till 
I got the breath back again into my body? 

“Stand from under, Sir!” said Jansen, dodging into a hole in the rocks; “a chunk 
of ore might fall out, or the bucket might give way.” 

Stand from under? Where in the name of sense was a man to stand in such a hole 
as this, not more than six or eight feet at the base, with a few dark chasms in the 
neighborhood through which it was quite possible to be precipitated in to the in- 
fernal regions. However, I stood as close to the wall as it was possible without 
backing clean into it. The bucket of ore having gone up out of sight, I was now 
introduced to the ledge upon which the men were at work. It was about four feet 
thick, clearly defined, and apparently rich in the precious metals. In some speci- 
mens which I took out myself gold was visible to the naked eye. The indications 
of silver were also well marked. This was at a depth of a hundred and seventy-five 
feet. At the bottom of this shaft there was a loose flooring of rafters and planks. 

“If you like, Sir,” said Jansen, “we'll go down here and take a look at the lower 
drift. They’ve just struck the ledge about forty feet below.” 

“Are the ladders as good as those above, Mr. Jansen?” I inquired. 

“Oh yes, Sir, they’re all good; some of the lower ones may be busted a little with 
the blastin’; but there’s two men down there. Guess they got down somehow.” 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Jansen, ’'m not curious about the lower drift. You can 
show me some specimens of the ore—that will be perfectly satisfactory.” 

“Yes, Sir, but I'd like you to see the vein where the drift strikes it. ts really 
beautiful.” 

A beautiful sight down in this region was worth looking at, so I succumbed. 
Jansen lifted up the planks; told the men to cover us well up as soon as we had dis- 
appeared, in order to keep the ore from the upper shaft from tumbling on our heads; 
and then, diving down, politely requested me to follow. I had barely descended a 
few steps when the massive planks and rafters were thrown across overhead, and 
thus all exit to the outer world was cut off. There was an oppressive sensation in 
being so completely isolated—barred out, as it were, from the surface of the earth. 
Yet how many there are who spend half their lives in such places for a pittance of 
wages which they squander in dissipation! Surely it is worth four dollars a day to 
work in these dismal holes. 

Bracing my nerves with such thoughts as these, I scrambled down the rickety 
ladders till the last rung seemed to have disappeared. I probed about with a spare 
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leg for a landing-place, but could touch neither top, bottom, nor sides. The ladder 
was apparently suspended in space like Mohammed's coffin. 

“Come on, Sir,” cried the voice of Jansen far down below. “They're agoing to 
blast!” 

Pleasant, if not picturesque, to be hanging by two hands and one leg, squirming 
about in search of a foothold, while somebody below was setting fire to a fuse with 
the design, no doubt, of blowing up the entire premises! 

“Mr. Jansen, said I, in a voice of unnatural calmness, while the big drops of agony 
stood on my brow, “there’s no difficulty in saying ‘Come on, Sir!’ but to do it with- 
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out an inch more of ladder or any thing else that I can see, requires both time and 
reflection. How far do you expect me to drop?” 

“Oh, don’t you let go, Sir! Just hang on to that rope at the bottom of the ladder, 
and let yourself down.” 

I hung on as directed, and let myself down. It was plain sailing enough to one 
who knew the chart. The ladder, it seemed, had been broken by a blast of rocks; 
and now there was to be another blast. We retired into a convenient hole about ten 
or a dozen paces from the deposit of Hazard’s powder. The blast went off with a 
dead reverberation, causing a concussion in the air that affected one like a shock 
of galvanism; and then there was a diabolical smell of brimstone. Jansen was 
charmed at the result. A mass of the ledge was burst clean open. He grasped up the 
blackened fragments of quartz, licked them with his tongue, held them to the 
candle, and constantly exclaimed: “There! Sir, there! Isn’t it beautiful? Did you 
ever see any thing like itP—pure gold almost—here it is!—don't you see it?” 

I suppose I saw it; at all events I put some specimens in my pocket, and saw 
them afterward out in the pure sunlight, where the smoke was not so dense; and it is 
due to the great cause of truth to say that gold was there in glittering specks, as if 
shaken over it from a pepper-box. 

Having concluded my examination of the mine, I took the bucket as a medium 
of exit, being fully satisfied with the ladders. About half-way up the shaft the iron 
swing or handle to which the rope was attached caught in one of the ladders. The 
rope stretched. I felt it harden and grow thin in my hands. The bucket began to 
tip over. It was pitch dark all around. Jansen was far below, coming up the ladder. 
Something seemed to be creaking, cracking, or giving away. I felt the rough, heavy 
sides of the bucket press against my legs. A terrible apprehension seized me that 
the gear was tangled and would presently snap. In the pitchy darkness and the 
confusion of the moment I could not conjecture what was the matter. I darted out 
my hands, seized the ladder and jerking myself high out of the bucket, clambered 
up with the agility of an acrobat. Relieved of my weight, the iron catch swung loose, 
and up came the bucket banging and thundering after me with a velocity that was 
perfectly frightful. Never was there such a subterranean chase, I verily believe, 
since the beginning of the world. To stop a single moment would be certain de- 
struction; for the bucket was large, heavy, and massively bound with iron; and the 
space in the shaft was not sufficient to admit of its passing without crushing me flat 
against the ladder. 

But such a chase could not last long. I felt my strength give way at every lift. The 
distance out was too great to admit the hope of escape by climbing. My only chance 
was to seize the rope above the bucket and hang on to it. This I did. It was a lucky 
thought—one of those thoughts that sometimes flash upon the mind like inspiration 
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in a moment of peril. A few more revolutions of the whim brought me so near the 
surface that I could see the bucket only a few yards below my feet. The noise of 
the rope over the block above reminded me that I had better slip down a little to 
save my hands, which I did in good style, and was presently landed on the upper 
crust of the earth, all safe and sound, though somewhat dazzled by the light and 
rattled by my subterranean experiences. 

It was not long before Jansen came up, looking as cool as a cucumber. He blew 
out the candle, and remarked to the men generaly, “Boys, they’s struck it rich in 
the new drift! We must pitch into it to-morrow!” 

After my pleasant little adventure in the “San Antonio” I took the down track 
over the western side of the bluff, with my pockets—so to speak—full of rocks, which 
I caused to be pounded up in a mortar and washed out at one of the springs in the 
valley. The “San Antonio” is on the same ledge with the “New Mexico,” one of the 
Empire Company’s mines. My specimens were obtained at a depth of 175 and 215 
feet. I had some doubts as to their value until I saw the result of the washing 
process, which settled the matter satisfactorily. There was as nice a little deposit 
of pure gold in the bottom of the horn as ever I saw taken at random from any mine 
in California, Washoe, or Arizona. The quartz at this depth is decomposed, and 
runs in thin layers between which, adhering to the surface, the gold is found. Silver 
exists in the bluish veins which permeate the quartz, but is not found in such 
abundance as the gold. The bullion rates at about ten dollars to the ounce. There 
seems to be very little difference in the quality of the ores in any of the lodes ex- 
tending through Bodie Bluff. I subsequently explored most of them, as far as they 
were excavated, and made several tests, which produced a similar show of gold. 
Judging by actual results derived from the working of some two or three hundred 
tons in the Aurora Mills, where the waste was evidently great, it would be safe to 
estimate the average yield at from thirty-five to forty-five dollars per ton; though I 
am informed that during the past fall and winter the yield was sixty dollars and 
upward. With increased care and more perfect system of reduction it is not im- 
probable a higher yield could be obtained. 

For speculative purposes this is low; but there is a satisfaction to stockholders 
in knowing exactly what they possess, and upon what basis to found their calcula- 
tions of future profit. The best paying mines on this coast are those that yield a 
moderate average. This is especially the case in the districts of Nevada and Grass 
Valley, California, which now, after having as it was thought been worked out, 
yield better average results than they ever did before. I speak of the quartz ledges, 
of course, not of the placer diggings. The Real del Monte in Mexico, according to 
the estimates of Baron Humboldt and Mr. Ward, yielded for a series of years, dur- 
ing a period of high prosperity, an agerage of fifty-two dollars to the ton. It is the 
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certainty and abundance of the precious metals, and the facility with which the ore 
is obtained, that constitute the true criterion of excellence and give permanent 
value to the mine. 

The history of some of the Washoe mines, which have yielded extraordinary 
results under a heavy pressure of expense and labor, and which are now suffering a 
depression resulting from exhaustion of the upper strata, presents the most striking 
examples of this fact. Had the inferior ores been properly economized, and the 
mines worked with a view to the future, stockholders in these mines would now 
have no cause to regret their investments. I do not wish to be understood as advanc- 
ing the idea that the Comstock ledge is exhausted or likely to be; for I have always 
regarded it, and do still, as the richest silver lode yet discovered in our mineral 
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territories. But I think the world can present no such example as we find in the his- 
tory of the ledge, of mismanagement, and fraud. It would almost seem, indeed, as 
if the American people, owing to some inherent characteristic—an impatient, specu- 
lative, prodigal spirit, perhaps—were incapable of conducting the business of min- 
ing upon any principle of reason, honesty, or common sense. Why is it, otherwise, 
that, with the richest mines in the world—with untiring enterprise, inventive genius 
of the highest order, a larger average of intelligence than any other people possess, 
we have never yet made mining a permanently profitable business to all concerned? 
The truth is, we are too impatient and too exacting, and expect to make fortunes as 
we live—by telegraphic speed. We must tear out the entrails of the earth by novel 
and expeditious applications of steam, and turn our capital by galvanic specula- 
tions, or give it up in disgust. 

In respect to the article of provisions, the proximity of the Big Meadows, Mono 
Lake, and Walker’s Valley, where vegetable products of all kinds are now abun- 
dantly raised, is a great advantage to this district. Until within a year or two miners 
suffered much from the want of vegetables; scurvy was a common disease; but dur- 
ing the past summer the supply has been quite equal to the demand. Farms are 
being located and cultivated in all the adjacent valleys, where the altitude is not 
too great for agricultural purposes; and it is found that the land, though apparently 
barren, is extraordinarily rich, owing to deposits of fertilizing matter from the sur- 
rounding mountains. Of course every thing which has a tendency to reduce the 
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cost of living must reduce the cost of mining in this country—a very important con- 
sideration. No mines, however rich, can be profitably worked for any great length 
of time where the wages for ordinary labor are four dollars a day. Ores worth 
fifteen or twenty dollars a ton are necessarily cast aside, and only such as yield 
over thirty or forty dollars can be made to pay. There is always more poor ore in 
every mining district than rich; hence the preponderance of wealth is lost where 
the inferior ores can not be made available. The period is not very distant when 
the ores now discarded will be the source of permanent wealth in Nevada. It is to 
a general reduction of expenses, and not to the discovery of richer leads, that we 
must look for that high state of prosperity which I think, despite all the losses and 
drawbacks which have attended the investment of capital in Nevada, is the ulti- 
mate destiny of that region. 

Whether or not the Bodie mines will be worked profitably on a large scale de- 
pends very much upon the system of operations introduced by the owners. As a 
general rule, large companies are less successful in the working of mines than 
small parties and private individuals. The cause of this may be found in the fact 
that mining, like any other business, requires judicious and economical manage- 
ment, and strict personal attention, to be permanently profitable. Indeed the risks 
are so much greater than in any other business, that those maxims of economy and 
accountability which apply to the ordinary transactions of life possess still greater 
force as applied to the business of mining. Unnecessarily expensive mills, a loose 
system of disbursement, incompetent managers, and inefficient experts, have ef- 
fected the ruin of many mines and many stockholders in the Territory of Nevada. 
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The same causes would produce similar results in any other business. Exorbitant 
and unreasonable demands for high dividends have been a fruitful source of failure. 
Capitalists are not satisfied unless they receive from two to five per cent a month 
upon their investments; and superintendents work under a heavy pressure, and 
assume great hazards to produce that result. Now I am very confident that no ten 
mines in Virginia City have ever yet yielded an average of one per cent a month 
over and above expenses, and I venture to assert that no mines in South America, 
Mexico, or Nevada have continued to pay such high dividends for any great length 
of time. Permanency and extraordinary dividends are incompatible. Where the 
yield is evidently reliable, a reasonable percentage, regularly paid, is better than 
a larger amount which must necessarily involve greater risk and increased expendi- 
ture. 

At the head of the Bodie Valley, where I spent a day very pleasantly among the 
miners, is a beautiful natural location for a town, sheltered by surrounding hills 
from the chilling winds that sweep down from the snow-capped peaks of the 
Sierras. There are now some fifteen or twenty small frame and adobe houses erected 
for the use of the workmen; a boarding-house is already established; lots and streets 
are laid out by means of stakes; new houses are springing up in every direction, 
and speculation in real estate is quite the fashion. It was amusing to witness the 
enthusiasm with which the citizens went into the business of trading in lots. Groups 
of speculators were constantly engaged in examining choice locations, and descant- 
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ing upon the brilliant future of the embryo city. A pair of boots, I suppose, would 
have secured the right to a tolerably good lot; but having only one pair, and that 
pretty well worn, I did not venture upon an investment. Some of the city digni- 
taries, however, duly impressed with the importance of having a view of their town 
appear in the illuminated pages of Harper, paid me the compliment to attach my 
name to the principal street; and thus, in future ages, I confidently expect my 
memory will be rescued from oblivion. Opposite is the promised view of the town. 

Although the altitude is greater than that of any inhabited spot within the limits 
of the United States, and only surpassed by those of Potosi, which is 13,330 feet, 
and Quito, 9540 feet, the climate is exceedingly healthy; never too warm in sum- 
mer, and rarely rigorous in winter. This, at an elevation of nearly 9000 feet, is re- 
markable. Water is abundantly supplied from a fine spring distant a few hundred 
yards from the centre of the town; wood, for mining purposes and for the use of 
the inhabitants, can be obtained from a pine-forest situated on the side of a hill 
about four miles from the camp. The supply of this latter article, however, is limited, 
and can not be depended upon for more than a few years; but the ravines in the 
main range of the Sierra Nevadas, bordering on Mono Lake, are clothed with in- 
exhaustible forests, suitable for lumber as well as fuel. A good road is now open 
to the shores of Mono, the nearest part of which lies about fourteen miles from 
Bodie. A view of the lake from the eastern side of the bluff presents one of the finest 
specimens of scenic grandeur to be found in the whole range of the Sierra Nevadas. 
Mountain after mountain rolls off in the distance, like the waves of an angry sea. 
Perpetual snow covers the highest peaks of the Sierras. Dark forests of pine stand 
in bold outline on the inferior ranges, and vast chasms and rocky cafions open out 
upon the shores of the lake, which lies dead and still apparently within a stone’s- 
throw of the beholder. Circling deposits of alkali and drifts of wood mark the bar- 
ren plains that lie on the eastern shore of the lake, showing that in by-gone centuries 
it covered a vast extent of country from which it has now receded. 

A direct communication from the valley of the San Joaquin, via Sonora, has re- 
cently been opened by the citizens of Mono and Esmerelda; thus saving in trans- 
portation, from the head of navigation at Stockton, at least four or five days of 
wagon travel from the usual time required by the old route from Sacramento via 
Carson Valley. This will greatly reduce the cost of transporting supplies of ma- 
chinery and provisions from San Francisco. 
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THE DEAD SEA OF THE WEST. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A BADGER FIGHT. 


T THE TOWN of Bodie I witnessed one of those impressive Sunday exhibitions 
which seem to be the popular mode of recreation in this country—a badger 
fight. Some Indians from Mono Lake came in during the forenoon with a remark- 
ably large badger, which they offered for sale to the miners. The price demanded 
was ten dollars. As that amount of ready cash did not seem to be within the re- 
sources of the multitude, the Diggers, upon consultation, agreed to take three, 
which was finally made up by some enterprising members of the community. The 
usual mode of digging a hole in the ground, as a fortification for the badger, was 
deemed unnecessary, owing to the formidable proportions and ferocious temper of 
the animal on hand; and it was decided that there should be a pitched battle in the 
open valley. All who had dogs were invited to bring them forward and enter the 
ring gratis. In about ten minutes there were about half a dozen dogs brought to 
the scratch, and the battle opened cautiously on both sides. The badger was fresh 
and vigorous. Long experience in the noble art of self-defense had taught him skill 
in the use of his natural weapons. He lay close down to the ground, flattening him- 
self as the rattlesnake flattens his head prior to the fatal dart. With a keen and wary 
eye he watched the dogs. First a large, ill-favored, yellow cur was let loose upon 
him. The badger never moved till the mouth of his enemy was within an inch of 
his tail, when, with a motion as quick as lightning, he had him by the under-lip, 
and a fierce struggle ensued. The dog howled, the badger held on, the dust flew up 
from the dry earth, over and over the combatants rolled; the spectators crowded 
in, laughing, shouting, clapping their hands, and urging on the yelling cur, whose 
grand object seemed to be to get away. A favorable turn enabled him to break 
loose. Panting, whining, and with bleeding mouth, he sneaked off amid the jeers 
of the crowd. 
“Here’s a dog that'll settle his hash!” said the owner of a bull-terrier; “let him in!” 
“No, no!” cried a chorus of voices. “Hold back! Don’t kill him yet! Try the other 
dogs first!” 
A vicious-looking black dog, part wolf, was next let loose. The badger had mean- 
time crept close up to a bank of earth, against which he fortified his rear. The 
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wolfish cur surveyed the prospect warily, smelled the badger at the distance of a 
few feet, peered into his eyes, and quietly walked away. The crowd drove him 
back. “Fight, you durned coyote!” shouted his master, catching him by the back of 
the neck and dragging him close up to the badger. “Now fight!” Wolf looked as if 
he'd rather not; but there was no help for it. With hair erect and a wolfish bark he 
flew savagely at the enemy; jumping first to one side and then the other; back and 
at him again; snapping, barking, snarling, and howling; but to no purpose. The 
badger seemed to be all head; there was not a vulnerable point about him that did 
not show a head and a sharp row of teeth the moment it was assailed. During some 
of the dog’s gyrations Mr. Badger got him by the hind-leg, and then there was a 
very pretty scene of howling and running. Wolf flew all over the ground; badger 
held on; dust, shouts, shrieks, yells, oaths, and clapping of hands were the natural 
consequences of this achievement. Badger-stock ran up fifty per cent; dog-stock 
was rapidly declining. 

“Tell you what, gents,” cried the Committee on the Badger, “we'll fight him agin 
all six of yer dogs for ten dollars!” 

“No, no!” shouted every body; “give him a fair show; his mouth’s full of dust; 
taint fair—six to one.” 

“Then come on with yer bull-terrier!” cried the Committee, exultingly; “here’s 
the boy for him!” 

Bull was let loose—a white, clean-made little fellow, with massive jaws, thin 
flanks, and a sharp, hard tail, that stood out from his body like a spike. There was 
neither growl nor bark about him; it was all serious work, in which he evidently 
delighted; and he went at it with a will—straight, quick, fierce, like a well-trained 
bruiser who meant blood. He had been accustomed, as was evident from the many 
scars on his head and face, to enemies of his own species. He could get hold of a 
fellow-dog, however large, and throttle him. Getting hold of a badger was quite 
another thing. Both animals were nearly of the same size. The dog perhaps had the 
advantage in muscular strength; but the badger was the quicker with his head and 
teeth. The moment Bull’s mouth was within reach the badger had him by the under 
jaw, fast and firm as a vice. Now commenced the grand tussle—teeth against teeth, 
neck against neck. Thick dust covered the combatants; to and fro, over and over, 
they rolled, in their scarce visible struggle; the crowd pressing close in; not a word 
spoken; for this was a genuine fight at last—earnest and thrilling—a fight to the 
death. Sunday as it was, I could not but push in closer and look on. I was getting 
profoundly interested in the fate of the badger. In fact, I don’t know but I might 
have made a bet had any body bantered me at the moment. I would have bet on 
either side, no matter which, as many a man does who gets excited and has no 
definite opinion on the subject at issue. 
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“Stand back; give him a chance!” shouted some of the men in front. 

“Take him to water! he’s choking with dust!” cried others; and I must say a pang 
of regret shot through me at what I supposed to be the fate of my badger friend. 

But it was not the badger that suffered most. The dog was dragged out, his mouth 
full of hair and dust, gasping for breath. I looked again when the dust cleared 
away. Bleeding and torn, but dauntless as ever, with the same fixed and wary eye, 
the badger awaited the next assault. 

“Too bad! too bad!” remonstrated several voices. “That’s murder in the first 
degree!” Sympathy seemed to lean toward the side of the poor animal which was 
making so gallant a struggle for life. “Kill him! kill him with a club!” 

“No ye don't, gents!” shouted the exultant Committee, who had paid their three 
dollars for a Sunday forenoon’s sport. “We'll fight him against all the dogs first; if 
he don’t whip ’em, then you can kill him.” 

Incredible as it may seem, the six dogs, large and small, were next let loose, and 
for over an hour they fought that poor badger without doing him any material 
damage. While some attacked him in front, others picked him up behind, gave 
him a shake, and then dropped him. He seemed to possess more lives than a cat. 
He bit back a dozen bites for every one he received; and at every respite faced his 
enemies with that peculiar fixed and indomitable eye which had at first attracted 
my attention. It was almost human in its expression, and seemed to say, “Shame! 
shame! Cruel as you are, you can not make me quail: I die game to the last!” 
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Some such thought must have entered the heads of the by-standers, two or three 
of whom now rushed in with clubs and attempted to batter his brains out. Even 
then he fought fiercely, biting at the clubs, and in his dying throes glaring with 
undaunted eyes at his assailants. I am free to confess that I turned away with a 
strong emotion of pity. The fight had lasted two hours. When I next looked back 
and saw the crowd move away, dragging after them the dead body of the badger, 
I could not but feel that there was something about the whole business very much 
like murder. 

My friend the Judge was obliged to return to Aurora from this point. I was com- 
mitted to the charge of a very pleasant and intelligent young man, one of the own- 
ers of the Bodie Bunker, who kindly volunteered to procure horses and accom- 
pany me on my proposed expedition to Mono Lake. The horses were ranging in 
the hills, and there was some difficulty in finding them. In due time we were 
mounted and on our way. 


CHAPTER XII. 


TERRIBLE CLOUD-SURGT. 


HE ROAD CrossES a hill back of Bodie, and thence down through a cajion into 
Cotton-wood Valley. For a distance of some five or six miles the country is 
rolling and barren. Rocks and sage-brush, with desolate mountains in the distance, 
are the principal features. During the trip my companion entertained me with many 
interesting reminiscences of his experience in the country, his adventures as a 
police-officer during the Vigilance Committee excitement at Aurora, his mining 
speculations, and many other matters which to me possessed all the charms of 
romance. From him I obtained the particulars of a very singular and tragical oc- 
currence which had taken place about two months previously on the road to the 
Big Meadows, not far from where we were travelling. I had heard of this on my 
first arrival at Aurora, and had seen some account of it in the newspapers. Subse- 
quently I crossed the cafion in which the disaster occurred, and made a sketch of it. 
Some time in the month of July two men, with their wives, and three children 
belonging to one of the parties, started from Aurora in a small wagon for the Big 
Meadows. The distance is twenty-eight miles. When about half-way, as they were 
passing through a rocky cafion, unsuspicious of danger, they observed some signs 
of rain, but thought it would be nothing more than a casual shower. Suddenly the 
sky darkened, and they heard a loud roaring noise behind them. Mr. Glenn, one of 
the men, and his comrade, who were sitting on the front seat, finding the horses 
becoming unmanageable from fright, jumped out to see what was the matter. The 
lead horses had swung round, and were making frantic efforts to break loose from 
their traces. Scarcely had the two men touched the ground when they saw sweep- 
ing down toward them a solid flood of water about six or eight feet high, presenting 
a front like a prodigious wave of the sea as it breaks upon the beach in a storm. 
They attempted to force the horses up on one side, so as to haul the wagon out of 
the channel. Before any thing could be done the torrent burst upon them, carrying 
all before it. The wagon was capsized and dashed to pieces among the rocks. The 
screams of the women and children rose high above the wild roar of the flood; 
and for a moment they were seen struggling amid the shattered wreck of the 
wagon, but were soon dashed out and whirled against the rocks. One of the men, 
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by superhuman efforts, succeeded in getting a foothold a short distance below, 
and, grasping an overhanging bush, caught his wife as she was swept along on the 
raging current. He had dragged her nearly out of the water when she was struck 
by a heavy piece of drift-wood and torn from his grasp. The next moment she was 
whirled away beyond reach, and her body, maimed by the jagged rocks, was 
buried in the current a shapeless mass. Meantime the other man was disabled by 
his struggles amid the wreck, and barely escaped with his life. The shrieks of the 
poor children were heart-rending. “Oh, father! father! save me! Oh, mother, save 
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me!” were all that could be heard; but soon their tender limbs were crushed amid 
the boiling surges of drift and flood, and they were swept beyond all human aid. 
In less than a minute nothing was left to mark the tragedy. Women, children, 
wagon, horses, all had disappeared. Such was the force of the torrent that rocks 
and trees were carried away like feathers. I saw myself prodigious boulders of 
solid stone, six or seven feet in diameter, which had been rolled for miles through 
the cafion. 

When the news of the sad event reached Aurora the most intense excitement and 
sympathy prevailed. Parties went out immediately to afford what assistance they 
could. The unfortunate men who had suffered so strange and sudden a bereave- 
ment were provided with such aid as their suffering condition required. Search 
was made for the bodies of the women and children. Their mutilated remains were 
found scattered among the rocks from one to three miles below the scene of the 
disaster, and were taken in and buried amid the sympathizing tears of relatives, 
friends, and strangers. 

An interesting circumstance connected with this sad event was mentioned to me 
by Mrs. Voorhies, a highly intelligent lady from Oakland, who happened that day 
to be out riding on horseback near Aurora, accompanied by her husband and a 
party of friends. They had reached the summit of Mount Braley, when the atten- 
tion of the party was directed by Mrs. Voorhies to the peculiar appearance of a 
cloud which appeared to hang over the earth like a huge black funnel in the direc- 
tion of the Big Meadows. It had a dark-greenish tinge around the edges as if 
charged with sulphur or electricity. Other clouds were in the sky, but the weather 
was warm and pleasant. The attention of the whole party was fixed upon the black 
cloud. Suddenly it changed its form, and disappeared almost like magic. Appar- 
ently the attraction of the earth had scattered it or absorbed its contents. This was 
doubtless the same cloud which had burst and swept all before it in the Rocky 
Canon. The time and direction corresponded precisely with the tragic event above 
recorded. 

The only other instance known to me of the bursting of a water-cloud with such 
disastrous consequences occurred about four years ago in the San Francisquito 
Cafion between Los Angeles and Fort Tejon. I have frequently passed through 
this cafion, and can readily conceive how disastrous a sudden flood would be any- 
where between the points of entrance and exit. It is some ten or twelve miles 
through, and closely bounded on each side by precipitous hills and mountains. 
Within this distance the road crosses a small stream that courses through it eighty- 
seven times. In this cafion a family belonging to Los Angeles, who were on their 
way home from the valley of the San Joaquin, were overtaken by a heavy rain- 
cloud, which burst close behind them. The man jumped out of his wagon and 
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strove to urge his animals up a steep bank; but the flood came upon them so sud- 
denly that the wagon was swept away, dragging with it the animals. The women 
and children were all drowned. 

I have been told of similar instances of water-spouts, or, more properly, the 
bursting of rain-clouds, in the cafions of the Colorado, and in other parts of Ari- 
zona. Owing, perhaps, to the fact that few people travel through the mountainous 
parts of that country in wagons, they have not often been attended by any loss of 
life, though Governor Goodwin, of Arizona, recently gave me an account of an 
entire mining camp that was swept away. Two lives were lost and much property 
damaged. 

Proceeding some fourteen miles on our journey, we turned the point of a hill 
overlooking the lake. It seemed to be just at our feet. We had to travel twelve miles 
further before we reached Lawrence’s Ranch. : 

Down in the cafion on the right of the road we passed some placer diggings, 
which attracted considerable attention two years ago. White labor could not make 
it pay, and the usual herd of Chinese had crowded in and taken possession of the 
abandoned huts and sluices. They seemed to be doing well, if one might judge by 
their noisy jargon and barbarous gesticulations. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MONO LAKE. 


FEW MILES beyond we passed the town of Mono, consisting at present of 
three or four shanties, one of which was inhabited. 

A ride of twenty-five miles over the rough mountain trails gave me such an ap- 
petite as I had not experienced for many months. The atmosphere is wonderfully 
clear and bracing in these elevated ranges. An ecstatic glow of health pervades 
the system; the sight becomes keen; the blood flows freely through the veins; the 
digestion is perfect; and the world-worn traveller feels something of that elasticity 
and freshness with which he set forth in early life to put a girdle about the earth. 
I was well disposed to enjoy the hospitality of Mr. Lawrence, the owner of the 
ranch at which we proposed stopping for the night. It was a pleasant, home-look- 
ing place, with hay-stacks, wagons, and lowing cattle about the farm-yard; and the 
honest watch-dog bayed a deep-mouthed welcome as we rode up to the house. 
The worthy settler came out on the grassy slope in front and greeted us with the 
hearty cordiality of a frontiersman. 

“Get down, gentlemen; get down and come in. We haven't much in this wild 
country, but what we have is at your service.” 

It was a pleasant surprise, when I was introduced to him, to find that we were 
old fellow-travellers. 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, grasping my hand with the grip of a vice; “is it 
possible you have arrived here at last? I have been expecting you for over two 
years. I knew you'd visit Mono Lake some time or other. Why, my dear fellow, we 
are old friends! I have travelled with you all over the world—in print.” 

And here, let me say, in all humility, that some of the happiest moments of my 
life have been derived from just such meetings as this in the wild regions bordering 
on the Pacific. To find myself known where it was least to be expected; to receive 
a cordial greeting as a friend where I could only hope for the ordinary civility due 
to a stranger; to feel that a few trifles of travel cast adrift upon the world in the 
pages of a Magazine, without a thought of their fate beyond the current month, 
had inspired, far away from the haunts of civilization, a friendly personal interest 
in the writer—these, I say, affected me with no ordinary emotions of pleasure; for 
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they proved in some degree that my wanderings in lonely countries had not alto- 
gether isolated me from the great brotherhood of man. 

The house was a snug frame shanty, containing three or four rooms, roughly but 
comfortably furnished, and decorated with some curious specimens of colored 
engravings, which evinced at least a leaning toward the Fine Arts. Beds were 
plenty—deep, full feather beds, in which the sleeper was luxuriously buried for the 
night. I found that feathers were a staple product here. In truth, I had a dream, 
after my burial in the deepest of these beds, that nature had gifted me with wings, 
and that I was flying about among the pine-trees pursued by some adroit sports- 
men, who amused themselves peppering me with snipe-shot. But this might have 
been owing to the supper prepared by the skillful hands of the good housewife. 
It is but simple justice to that lady to say that such a supper would have done 
honor to the best hotel in New York. For where else but in the mountain regions 
of the Pacific is there such delicately-flavored mutton, such rich yellow cream, such 
pure fresh milk and sparkling butter? The biscuits, too, were delicious; and there 
were preserves of wild mountain berries, and jams and tarts and pies that must 
have taxed the ingenuity of the inventor. As for vegetables, there was any variety; 
and the potatoes were as rich and mealy as the best Irish murphies. I never tasted 
any thing in the potato-line superior to them. Upon warmly expressing this senti- 
ment to our kind host he was naturally elated, and offered to take me at once to his 
potato-patch. “You shall see for yourself,” said he; “I rather calculate you never 
saw such a patch.” 

I was pretty stiff, however, after my long ride, and suggested that the morning 
sunshine would be the best light perhaps in which to view this remarkable potato- 
patch. 

It was a pleasant scene that evening at Lawrence’s Ranch. A gentleman and his 
wife from Aurora were stopping at the house for the enjoyment of the lake air; and 
their conversation contributed greatly to our enjoyment. We sat on the front porch, 
overlooking the whole magnificent panorama outspread before us. The glowing 
atmosphere hung over the lake like a vast prismatic canopy. Myriads of aquatic 
fowl sported on the glassy surface of the water, which reflected the varied out- 
lines and many-colored slopes of the surrounding mountains. Trees, rocks, islands, 
and all visible objects were duplicated with wonderful clearness and accuracy. 
The white mountains of Montgomery fifty miles distant stood out against the 
horizon in their minutest details, every rock and furrow as if seen through a tele- 
scope. A soft, delicious air, fragrant with the odors of wild flowers and new-made 
hay, made it a luxury to breathe. High to the right, tipped by the glowing rays of 
the sun, towered the snow-capped peaks of the Sierra Nevadas. To the west and 
south, grand and solitary—monarchs among the mountain kings—stood Castle Peak 
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and Mount Dana, as if in sublime scorn of the puny civilization which encircles 
their feet. These mighty potentates of the wilderness, according to the geological 
survey of Professor Whitney, reach the altitude respectively of 13,000 and 13,500 
feet above the level of the sea. Still higher mountains have been found to the 
southward, during a recent expedition of the survey, of which very interesting re- 
ports by Professor Brewer, Mr. Charles F. Hoffman, Mr. King, Mr. Gardiner, and 
others, are now in progress of publication. A new and most interesting region be- 
tween Kern River and Owen’s Valley was explored by these gentlemen during the 
past summer, of which a brief notice has recently appeared in Silliman’s Scientific 
Journal. 

The shores of Lake Mono, in the vicinity of the water, have a whitish color, aris- 
ing from the prevalence of calcareous deposits. It well deserves the name sug- 
gested by an early visitor—the “Dead Sea of the West.” Not even that wondrous 
sea, whose bitter waters wash the ruined sites of Sodom and Gomorrah, presents a 
scene of greater desolation. Fourteen years had passed—how short a time it seemed! 
—since my trusty guide, Yusef Badra, pointed out to me from the St. Saba road the 
shores of the Dead Sea. I could almost imagine myself there again. Yet for grandeur 
of scenery, and for interesting geological phenomena, this lake of the Western 
Sierras is far superior to the Oriental Sea. Here the traveller, whether artist, geolo- 
gist, botanist, or poet, might spend many months, and find ample occupation for 
every hour of his time. 

Lake Mono was visited in 1852 by Lieutenant Moore, whose adventures in that 
wild region, during the Indian war, gave him a high reputation on the Pacific 
coast. I am not aware whether any official report of his visit to Mono has been pub- 
lished. It would doubtless be most interesting; for few men have seen it under such 
novel and interesting circumstances. 

The lake is eighteen miles in length by about ten or twelve in width. On the 
western side are distinct water-marks, showing that in former years it attained an 
elevation of 800 to 1000 feet above its prevent level. 

This would indicate a superficial area of such vast magnitude that it must have 
resembled a great inland sea. On the eastern side is a gap or depression in the hills, 
through which it must have flowed, covering an immense area of the great Walker 
River basin. It is not improbable that it was once a continuous sea to Walker’s 
Lake. But I will not hazard any conjectures on this point; for when one goes beyond 
the bare facts, as he sees them, in such a country as this, the imagination is be- 
wildered. A vague idea possesses the mind that all the great interior basins, includ- 
ing that of Salt Lake, might have formed a grand intermediate ocean, stretching 
from the far north to the Gulf of California, between the great parallel ranges of 
the Cascades and Sierra Nevadas to the west, and the Rocky Mountains to the east. 
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On the Sierra side of the lake there are points of woodland which extend some 
distance into the water. Back from the short deep cafions, rocky and precipitous, 
with ridges of pine on each side, cut their way into the heart of the mountains; 
and huge boulders, hurled down from the dizzy heights, stand like castles on the 
beach. From innumerable ravines fresh-water springs and streams pour their tribute 
into the lake. There is no visible outlet; yet the bitterness of the water is retained, 
and there is seldom a perceptible rise. Even in the great flood of 62, when every 
ravine poured down a roaring torrent, the rise did not exceed a few inches; and 
during the continuance of the flood, after the reception of the first volume of water, 
the level of the lake remained unchanged. It would seem that there must be a sub- 
terranean outlet; yet there is no evidence that the surplus water again reaches the 
surface. The probability is it becomes absorbed in the dry sands of the desert. 

On the eastern shore low plains or alluvial bottoms, incrusted with alkali, show 
in distant curvicular rims, composed of calcareous deposits, the gradual retroces- 
sion of the lake to its present level. The beach is strewn with beautiful specimens 
of boraic or alkaline incrustations. Weeds, twigs, stones, and even dead birds and 
animals, are covered by this peculiar coating, and present the appearance of coral 
formations. Some specimens that I picked up are photographic in the minuteness 
and delicacy of their details. When broken open, the fibres of leaves, the feathers 
of birds, the grain of wood are found impressed in the calcareous moulding with 
exquisite perfection. Almost every conceivable variety of form may be found among 
these incrustations. White columns and elaborate facades, like those of the ruined 
temples of Greece, stand on the desert shore to the north. Archways and domes 
and embattlements are represented with astonishing fidelity. It is commonly sup- 
posed that these are formations of white coral; but there can be no doubt that they 
are produced by the chemical action of the water, which at frequent intervals is 
forced up through the fissures of the earth by subterranean heat. These springs are 
numerous, and probably form around them a base of calcareous matter, which by 
constant accretions rises above the surrounding level. 

A curious and rather disgusting deposit of worms, about two feet high by three 
or four in thickness, extends like a vast rim around the shores of the lake. I saw 
no end to it during a walk of several miles along the beach. These worms are the 
larvae of flies, originally deposited in a floating tissue on the surface of the water. 
So far as I could discover most of them were dead. They lay in a solid oily mass, 
exhaling a peculiar though not unpleasant odor in the sun. Swarms of small black 
flies covered them to the depth of several inches. Such was the multitude of these 
flies that my progress was frequently arrested by them as they flew up. Whether 
they were engaged in an attempt to identify their own progeny, or, canibal-like, 
were devouring the children of their enemies, it was impossible to determine. The 
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former seemed to be rather a hopeless undertaking amid such a mixed crowd. The 
air for a circle of several yards was blackened with these flies, and their buzz 
sounded like the brewing of a distant storm. My eyes, nose, mouth, and ears were 
filled. I could not beat them off. Wherever they lit there they remained, sluggish 
and slimy. I fain had to rush out of reach and seek a breathing-place some distance 
from the festive scene. 

It would appear that the worms, as soon as they attain the power of locomotion, 
creep up from the water, or are deposited on the beach by the waves during some 
of those violent gales which prevail in this region. The Mono Indians derive from 
them a fruitful source of subsistence. By drying them in the sun and mixing them 
with acorns, berries, grass-seeds, and other articles of food gathered up in the 
mountains, they make a conglomerate called cuchaba, which they use as a kind of 
bread. I am told it is very nutritious and not at all unpalatable. The worms are also 
eaten in their natural condition. It is considered a delicacy to fry them in their 
own grease. When properly prepared by a skillful cook they resemble pork “crack- 
lings.” I was not hungry enough to require one of these dishes during my sojourn, 
but would recommend any friend who may visit the lake to eat a pound or two and 
Jet me know the result at his earliest convenience. In fact, I don’t yearn for fat 
worms as an article of diet, though almost any kind of food is acceptable when my 
appetite is good. There must be hundreds, perhaps thousands of tons of these 
oleaginous insects cast up on the beach every year. There is no danger of starvation 
on the shores of Mono. The inhabitants may be snowed in, flooded out, or cut off 
by aboriginal hordes, but they can always rely upon the beach for fat meat. 

No other insect or animal that I could hear of exists in the waters of the lake. 
The concurrent testimony of the settlers is, that nothing containing the vital princi- 
ple is indigenous to the water. It is possible, however, that scientific research may 
develop various forms of animalcule. Fish are not found in any of the streams that 
fall into it, even high up in the Sierra Nevadas. Yet in adjacent streams that form 
the sources of supply to Owen’s and Walker's rivers there is a great abundance of 
fish. 

No analysis, I believe, has yet been made of the water of this lake. It is strong 
and bitter to the taste, and probably contains borax and soda. To the touch it feels 
soft and soapy; and indeed has much the effect of liquid shaving soap. Upon being 
rubbed on the skin or any foreign substance, it makes an excellent lather. For 
washing purposes it is admirable. I washed my head in it, and was astonished at 
the result. To quote the language of a patent advertisement—it removes the dan- 
druff from the hair, purifies the skin, causes a healthy glow, takes the grease out 
of cloth, and is especially successful as a general expurgator. The only difficulty I 
found about it is that it shrinks up the flesh when steeped in it for any great length 
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of time, like a strong decoction of lye, and is hard to get rid of without a subsequent 
application of fresh water. I think it would extract all the flesh, blood, and muscu- 
lar tissue out of the human body, and form the usual calcareous deposit over the 
bones in a very short time. Its buoyant properties are even more remarkable than 
those of the Dead Sea. To sink in it requires the strongest efforts of a strong swim- 
mer. But one might almost as well sink as float in a case of wreck; for in either event 
his chance of life would be slender. 

There are two islands situated a few miles from the northern shore, one of which 
is about two miles in length by one and a half in width; the other is smaller. De- 
tached rocks extend around these for some distance into the water. 

The larger island has a singular volcano in the interior, from which issues hot 
water and steam. Within a few yards of the boiling spring, the water of which is 
bitter, a spring of pure fresh water gushes out of the rocks. This is justly regarded 
as the greatest natural wonder of the lake. Fresh water bursting up from the very 
depths of a volcanic pile, surrounded by a sea of soda and borax, is surely one of 
the most striking anomalies of which we have any record. 

The smaller island is evidently an extinct crater. Lava formations abound upon 
it. No springs, either hot or cold, are found upon this island. 

Immense swarms of gulls visit these islands during the spring of the year and 
deposit their eggs on every available spot. Myriads upon myriads of them hover 
over the rocks from morning till night, deafening the ear with their wild screams, 
and the water is literally covered by them for a circle of many miles. It is a com- 
mon practice for the settlers to go over in their boats, and in the course of a few 
hours gather as many eggs as they can carry home. In some parts of the main island 
the open spaces between the rocks are so thickly covered with eggs that the pedes- 
trian is at a loss to find a vacant spot for his foot. The Indians, until recently, 
derived a considerable portion of their subsistence from this source; but the white 
man, having a better right, of which gunpowder is the proof, has ordered the 
aboriginal egg-hunters to keep away. I have heard that a Yankee speculator now 
monopolizes the trade. The eggs are strong in flavor, but good for hotels and res- 
taurants, those of the Farraleones are much esteemed. A few go a long way in 
giving flavor to an omelette. The miners seem to relish them. 

During the winter months the waters of the lake are literally covered with 
swans, geese, brant, ducks, and smaller aquatic fowl. It is incredible the number of 
these birds that appear after the first rains. Sportsmen find it a laborious job to 
carry home their game. A regular gunning expedition in this region results in 
nothing short of wholesale slaughter. Twenty or thirty teal duck at a single shot 
is nothing unusual. 
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Frequent and violent storms visit the lake in autumn and winter; and during the 
summer the sudden gusts of wind from the mountains render navigation in a small 
boat somewhat perilous. A visit to the islands is attended by considerable risk and 
uncertainty. Only a few small skiffs have yet been built, and these are generally 
in a dilapidated condition. The tourist must calculate upon spending a night on the 
bare rocks, and go well prepared with blankets and provisions, otherwise he may 
suffer more than he bargains for. I would suggest June, July, and August as the 
best months in which to make the trip. 

At the southern extremity of the lake are three remarkable volcanic peaks, of a 
conical form, the sides of which are covered with loose pumice-stone and obsidian. 
Regular craters are found in these peaks, showing signs of volcanic eruptions at no 
very remote date. The highest is 1500 feet above the level of the lake. It is extremely 
difficult to ascend, owing to the loose stratum by which it is covered; but there is 
a consolation in the facility with which the descent is made. At the base the ground 
is covered with various specimens of lava, of the most fanciful shapes and beauti- 
ful colors. I saw some that would be an ornament to any cabinet of curiosities in 
the Atlantic States. Unfortunately I had no convenient way of packing them on 
my horse. 

There are some twenty settlers living on the shores of Lake Mono, most of whom 
are engaged in stock-raising and hay-cutting. The best ranches and farms are 
owned by Mr. Lundy, Mr. Van Read, and Mr. Lawrence. Most of the lands avail- 
able for cultivation have been taken up. These are timbered, or adjacent to timber, 
and are well watered by springs. A saw-mill has recently been erected, and now 
that there is a chance of getting lumber it is probable a number of new houses will 
be built during the next summer. 

The country is not strictly agricultural. The amount of arable land is small; but 
the mountains abound in mineral veins, and gold mining and prospecting for gold 
occupy considerable attention. Within a year or two, when the facilities for cross- 
ing the Sierra Nevadas are increased, visitors from the Yo Semite Falls will doubt- 
less pay their respects to Mono Lake by the way of the Bloody Cafion. A rough 
trail now crosses from that point by which the falls of Yo Semite may be reached 
in something less than two days. I have known the trip to be made in thirty hours 
on a good mule. 

In this isolated region, abounding in grand primeval forests, magnificent scenery, 
natural curiosities of the most remarkable kind; deer, sage-hens, quail, rabbits, 
and water-fowl; a fine bracing climate, and entire exemption from the petty an- 
noyances of crowded communities, how peacefully and contentedly life might be 
passed; And yet the settlers have their troubles, their quarrels about landmarks 
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and cattle, and the usual bickerings of frontier communities. I suppose man is born 
to trouble everywhere as the sparks fly upward. 

My friend Lawrence was very anxious that I should spend a month with him, 
and make a detailed exploration of the country. He offered to get up his horses 
and travel with me entirely round the lake; through Bloody Cafion, across to Yo 
Semite, anywhere for variety and adventure. Pleasant as the prospect was, I was 
compelled to decline it. My time was limited. I had the Walker River Country to 
visit, and the season was getting advanced. 

Next day, after a hard ride of thirty miles over the mountains, I reached Aurora. 
Hurried and unsatisfactory as my trip had been, I had seen a good deal in so short 
a time; and if the reader has derived any pleasure from the recital, I certainly have 
no cause to regret my visit to Bodie Bluff and the “Dead Sea of the West.” 


THE WALKER RIVER COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A SMASH-UP. 


Y PREPARATIONS for the Walker River expedition were on a scale of more 
| V than usual grandeur. On this occasion I was resolved to travel in a dignified 
style, according with the gravity and importance of the undertaking. Certain coal 
and iron mines, recently discovered in that region, had aroused in me that spirit of 
speculation which had received so disastrous a check in Washoe. I was resolved, 
since gold and silver ignored my friendly advances, to try what sympathetic virtue 
there might be in coal and iron. Scouts were sent out all over the town of Aurora 
to secure the best wheeled vehicle the community could afford; preference to be 
given to a thorough-braced ambulance of Concord manufacture. If that was be- 
yond the resources of enterprise, an ordinary furniture wagon might be made 
available, or at the worst a butcher’s job-cart. 

It so happened that a heavy drain had been made upon the livery-stables by the 
recent exodus of citizens to the Montgomery district. Wagons of all sorts were in 
great demand for the transportation of goods, wares, and honest miners to the 
argentiferous paradise; and the long-continued drought, high price of forage, and 
constant demand for animals had nearly exhausted the whole horse-creation. 
Skeleton emigrant horses, scrag-tailed mustangs, galled mules and burros, were in 
requisition at prices that inspired in the owners sentiments of profound affection 
for their property. 

My scout-in-chief, one Timothy Mason, was a man of unlimited genius in his 
way. Though small in stature he carried a large nose, which enabled him to scent 
out horses with unerring instinct. He penetrated the wigwams of the Aurorians; 
dodged into the back-yards and by-ways; smelled every spot where there was a 
suspicion of hay, grain, or horse-flesh; and in due course of time announced the 
glad tidings that he had succeeded in securing a conveyance worthy of the Presi- 
dent “or any other man.” 

It was a wagon which had crossed the plains during the summer, and could 
therefore be recommended as thoroughly dried and not likely to fall to pieces by 
the action of the sun’s rays. The bed was somewhat shattered; the springs broken 
here and there; a few spokes out of the wheels; the hubs cracked, and the tires 
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gone in at occasional intervals; but it was a remarkably tough wagon nevertheless, 
capable of being stretched or contracted at pleasure without materially injuring 
its appearance or powers of locomotion. I rather liked Timothy’s description of 
the wagon. There was something pleasant in the idea of travelling in such a wagon 
as that. 

“You are sure it won't break down, Timothy?” said I, somewhat dubiously. 

“Well, ‘tain’t likely a wagon that’s just come all the way from Iowa with a family 
of women and children in it'll be taken with a breakin’ down between this and 
Walker.” 

Thus was every doubt removed. Horses were the chief trouble. Timothy had 
secured a couple of very fine bloods, rather mortifying in appearance, but of won- 
derful endurance, since they had lived throughout the entire drought of summer 
on nothing but sage-brush and alkali and were not yet dead. If I had any pride 
about the matter of appearance he would borrow a pair of shears and clip their 
wool a little before we started. 

“On the contrary, Timothy,” said I, “it would be a downright sin to disfigure such 
noble animals as you have described. I am addicted to the picturesque in nature. 
I like starved, galled, and woolly-skinned horses. What they lack in flesh and sym- 
metry they will doubtless make up in spirit and variety of outline. So fetch along 
your nags, Timothy—and don’t forget the wagon!” 

When, in due time, my remarkable equipage appeared in the main street of 
Aurora, ready for a start, I was not surprised that the entire population, without 
distinction of age or sex, crowded out from every door to enjoy the spectacle. 
Timothy sat perched upon the remains of the front seat with undisguised triumph 
beaming from every feature. Sooth to say, I enjoyed the sight myself as much as 
any body. It was a source of infinite satisfaction to me to be able to travel in such 
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distinguished style, after having roughed it on horseback over in the Mono coun- 
try. On the previous page you have both wagon and horses—nothing extenuate nor 
aught set down in malice. 

In addition to Timothy I had secured the services of one Dr. Fanning as guide, 
caterer, and purveyor-general to the expedition. An overflowing, generous, genial 
soul was the Doctor; an experienced mountaineer, who had roughed it all over the 
gold regions of Idaho; a man of intelligence, and withal as unsophisticated as a 
child. I liked him from the beginning. Whatever he did he did with all his heart 
and soul. He purveyed and catered without regard to reason, expense, or the ever- 
lasting fitness of things. When the wagon was ready to receive its cargo I found 
my friend Fanning up to his neck in business at one of the principal grocery 
stores. He was diving into pickles, wallowing in clams and sardines, luxuriating in 
jellies, revelling in spiced sauces, and rejoicing in various bottles, jugs, and demi- 
johns of brandy and whisky of the most famous brands. 

When I surveyed his list of purchases I was glad my English friends, whose out- 
fit in Iceland I had attempted to describe a few years ago, were not present. Here 
was a pretty catalogue of comforts and conveniences for a week’s journey! Boxes 
of cigars, pipes, bags of tobacco, preserved meats, jellies, desiccated vegetables, 
brandy, wine, vinegar, and crockery without limit. I was about to ask the Doctor 
how many years he expected me to be absent, and what he meant by this reflection 
on my powers of endurance in a rough country, when I perceived, from certain 
undulations in his motion and an extravagantly benevolent expression in his fea- 
tures, that it would be no use. The fact is, his arduous labors as caterer had proved 
a little too much for his equilibrium. He had tasted too many strong mixtures, and 
his mind was becoming a little bewildered by the multitude of his responsibilities. 
So that when the wagon was freighted to its utmost capacity, the driver on his seat 
cracking his whip, and the horses fast asleep, the Doctor had taken a new kink, 
and was off about town in search of an additional brick to put in his bat. “Never 
mind,” quoth Timothy, the whipster, “he will overtake us on the road. He is only 
taking a parting smile at the snakes. Wake up, Abe! Git along, Ulyssus!” 

Up the hill of Aurora we toiled and tugged, till, by the united efforts of Timothy, 
myself, and the two horses, we reached the summit; from which we enjoyed a 
parting view of the town while we stopped to regain our breath. A little below to 
the right, in a pleasant green flat, stands the quartz-mill of the famous pioneer, 
speculator, miner, and prospector, once chief owner in the Comstock ledge, John 
D. Winters. The mill was busily at work crushing quartz, and presented a very 
lively and picturesque scene. 

A splendid turnpike has been made within the last two years from Aurora to 
the valley stretching along the base of the Sierras. Stunted pine grows on the sides 
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of the mountains, which are otherwise exceedingly barren. A mile or two from the 
summit the road passes some curious lime formations, and several lime-kilns have 
been established close by. The rugged cliffs on each side of the cafiyon are diversi- 
fied by a remarkable variety of colors, indicating mineral deposits of various kinds. 

About a mile beyond the end of the cafion we reached the Five-mile House, a 
pleasant rural station, conveniently situated as a watering-place for man and 
beast. Here, in a desert flat, the effects of irrigation have been made apparent. It 
is difficult to conceive that a blade of grass could be made to grow in so barren a 
spot; yet, by the introduction of a small stream from the neighboring hills, the 
enterprising proprietor has succeeded in making quite a thrifty little farm. His 
vegetable garden is really a curiosity. Cabbages, beets, potatoes, and greens of 
various sorts flourish with a luxuriance that would do credit to California. I had 
seen before, in the neighborhood of Aurora, and mention it now as one of the 
anomalies of this strange country, some very remarkable examples of the natural 
fertility of this sage-desert soil. All it requires is irrigation to make it as productive 
as the best soil in any country. The climate seems highly favorable to vegetable 
products; and the time is approaching when Nevada will prove not only a rich 
mineral country, but be noted for its agricultural resources. 

At a point called the Elbow, four miles beyond this station, we reached another 
oasis in the desert, where we concluded to camp for the night. A good and sub- 
stantial frame house, with stables, corrals, and various out-buildings, has been 
erected here for the accommodation of travellers; and the scene, upon our arrival 
was lively and characteristic. Freight trains were drawn up in front of the tavern, 
the teams tied to the wagon-poles, with piles of hay before them which they were 
devouring with great relish; groups of dust-covered teamsters sitting around the 
glowing camp-fires; an emigrant family a little to one side, weary and way-worn, 
but cheered by the prospect of soon reaching the end of their journey; a stage just 
arrived from Wellington’s, with a noisy delegation of politicians from Carson; 
some half a dozen stray miners on broken-down horses, from unknown parts, and 
bound to unknown districts; while here and there dust-covered pedestrians, whose 
stock in trade consisted of a pick, shovel, pan, and blanket, were scattered about 
on the ground, taking their ease after their dreary walk across the deserts. 

While my trusty man Friday was engaged in unhitching the horses I selected 
a pleasant little grassy slope near some running water, fringed by willows, as a 
suitable place for our tent. The next thing was to gather up some dried willow- 
wood and make a big fire, which presently blazed and crackled with a cheerful 
glow, illuminating our camp in the most picturesque and satisfactory manner. At 
this altitude the evenings are always cool, notwithstanding the heat of the day; 
and a good fire after sunset is one of the chief comforts of life. We pitched our 
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tent without delay, and then went to work and cooked such a supper of oysters, 
potatoes, coffee, and other luxuries as would have made old Nestor smile. I was 
sorry for the Doctor. At every pause in the feast we sighed for his genial presence. 
It was evident he had lost his way—or his equilibrium, which amounted to the 
same thing. He did not make his appearance during the night, nor had we the 
satisfaction of seeing his familiar countenance in the morning. What could have 
happened? 

Bright and early we struck our tent, hitched up our team, packed our wagon, and 
set forth on our journey across a broad desert valley stretching to the eastward. 
It was eight miles of a dreary drag through sand and gravel to the first pass in a 
range of mountains which separates this district from the Walker River Country. 
Our poor animals, jaded and starved, had a very hard time of it. I walked most of 
the way rather than impose my weight upon them. Timothy laughed at my scruples 
of conscience, and assured me the horses were not near dead yet; that they could 
travel across the plains on sage-brush. Going asleep and giving out was only a way 
they had. 

After a long and heavy pull we ascended the dividing range, and had a fine 
view of the surrounding country. To the right stands, in towering grandeur, a peak 
of the Sierras appropriately named Mount Grant, after our distinguished General. 
Passing over the divide we entered a cafion through which the road winds for a 
distance of five miles. The sides are rocky, barren, and evidently of volcanic forma- 
tion. Very little timber is to be seen, save here and there a gnarled and stunted pine. 
If ever there was a mineral country rendered attractive by a pervading spirit of 
desolation this was one. Every rock and tree, every ledge and fissure, looked the 
impersonation of strife between heaven and earth. The rich and varied colors of 
the mineral strata that cropped out in seams and ledges gave the whole country 
a strangely variegated aspect, and filled the mind with vague notions of undis- 
covered treasure beneath the earth’s surface. Yet wild and rugged as it is, Nature 
seems to have formed this country with some regard for the convenience of man. 
In the midst of withering barrenness that sternly forbids his approach, natural 
roads open out through the mountains, in many places so well defined and so per- 
fectly graded as to resemble the best turnpikes. 

Slowly descending the cafion—for our load was heavy and our wagon not the 
strongest—we entered upon the dried bed of a stream, which formed our road 
during the principal part of the way through. The towering walls of rock on each 
side converge till they form a winding pass, almost like an irregular street of some 
old city in the interior of Germany. There were breaks here and there, where we 
had to plunge over precipices that sorely tried the shattered frame-work of our 
wagon. At one place we had to take out the horses and lower our precious vehicle 
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down a rocky pitch about ten feet deep by ropes. It broke away from us when half- 
way down, and never stopped running till it came in contact with a point of rocks 
about fifty feet below, where it wound up in a crash of matter that caused us the 
most profound concern for our absent friend, the Doctor. Demijohns were smashed; 
brandy, whisky, match-boxes, and powder poured together in fearful conglomerate; 
salt and sugar, paper and ink, boiled shirts and molasses, pickles and preserves— 
all mixed up in the general amalgamation. I had secured a sketch of Mount Grant 
under the cushion of the seat. Cushion, seat, and all were pitched overboard. When 
I dragged forth my sketch from the wreck I was struck with its changed appear- 
ance. A bottle of whisky, a can of oysters, some lucifer matches, and the contents 
of a loose powder-flask had been mixed over it. Timothy was knocked speechless 
at the immensity of the disaster. He had the most profound respect for my genius 
as an artist, and evidently regarded the whole expedition as ruined. 

“Never mind, Timothy, my boy,” said I, assuming a cheerfulness which I did not 
feel—“never mind. This accident is doubtless Providential. So far from ruining 
my sketch, I think it increases the spirit. Don’t you see the indomitable Grant is 
now blazing away at Richmond? Look at the clouds of smoke! Here’s Richmond— 
this crushed box of lucifers; and here’s Jeff Davis—a smashed oyster!” 

I don’t know whether he felt the force of the remark, but my trusty whipster 
brightened up after this, and went to work cheerily to get the horses hitched to the 
wagon. No material damage was done, after all—only a few small stores sacrificed 
to the great cause of human progress. By the same skillful system of navigaticn 
we at length reached the turning-off point, where we left the cafion, and ascended 
a hill to the right, from the summit of which we had a grand view of Walker’s 
Valley and the Bullion Range of mountains to the south. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WALKER RIVER. 


OUR MILES BELOW we reached the first crossing of Walker River. Contrasted 
with the barren slopes of the surrounding mountains the verdure of the bot- 

tom lands was peculiarly refreshing. Even at this dry season—the dryest known for 
many years—the river contained an abundance of water, pure, fresh, and sparkling, 
from the snowy heights of the Sierra Nevadas. It was a rarity, in these hot and 
- desert regions, to stand by the water’s edge and see the generous flood dash over 
the rocks and flow in eddying currents over the clear gravelly bottom—so rare to 
me, indeed, that I quickly divested myself of my dust-covered habiliments and 
took a plunge in the deepest pool I could find. Talk of your Russian baths—your 
baths of Constantinople and Damascus! What could equal the luxury of a plunge 
in this mountain stream after a day’s journey through scorching sands and crack- 
ling sage-brush and cafions that held the air like a bake-oven! This was luxury 
beyond description, bought by sweat and toil, such luxury as the indolent lounger 
in the Orient never dreamed of. And there were houris too; and they came and sat 
upon the bank, and enjoyed my sportive motions in the water; copper-colored, 
flat-nosed, thick-lipped houris, of the Pi-Ute race, with red blankets over their 
bodies and fat babies in their arms. My man Timothy, without regard for the illu- 
sions of romance, or the tender influences of beauty, remarked that they were 
Pi-Ute squaws, on a “hogadie expedition”—“hogadie” signifying muck-a-muck, or 
food. There was but one way of making my escape from the water to that part of 
the bank upon which I had left my clothes. 

“Give them hogadie, Timothy, and tell them to leave.” 

He gave them crackers and meat, and motioned to them to be off; but they only 
laughed and sat down on the bank again. It was sociable, to say the least. 

“They don't care, Sir,” said Timothy, with an encouraging smile; “you needn't 
be afraid to come out!” 

“I know they don’t care, Timothy; but what would Mrs. Grundy say? Deuce 
take it, why don’t they go?” 

While Timothy was casting about him for a suitable answer to this question, it 
occurred to me that I heard strange voices in the distance. 
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“What’s that—who’s coming?” I asked, with some anxiety. 

Timothy looked up the road on the opposite side of the river. “Oh, that’s only 
an emigrant family,” said he, quietly, “two or three men and some women and 
children. Guess they’s bound for California.” 

It mattered very little to me where they were bound. They had to cross the river 
where I was blockaded; and a painful consciousness took possession of me that 
there could not be a more unbecoming spectacle for an emigrant family than that 
of a middle-aged gentleman, with a bald spot on his head, disporting himself in 
the water before a bevy of Pi-Ute squaws. 

“Timothy, my boy,” said I, in extreme consternation, “can’t you run up the road 
and engage the enemy while I make an effort to get my clothes on or hide in the 
bushes?” : 

“Oh, Sir,” answered my trusty whipster, with a surprised look, as if he had not 
previously suspected me of any unusual depravity, “if you wish to be left alone 
here of course I'll go.” 

Before I could guess his meaning he had driven the horses across the river, and 
the last I saw of him, as he disappeared on the other side, he was shaking his head 
in a sorrowful manner—having evidently lost all confidence in human virtue. To 
rush out, grasp up my scattered clothing, and retreat into a thicket of thorny bushes, 
was the frantic achievement of a moment. Of course the bevy of Pi-Utes laughed. 
It was natural enough they should enjoy so novel a scene—a white man hopping, 
in a nude state, over rocks and thorns, as if for his life, with a bundle of rags under 
his arm. I never knew a female in my life who didn’t laugh at the discomfiture of 
man in this its most aggravated form. 

As soon as possible I emerged from the bushes, somewhat excoriated but not 
altogether disheartened, and proceeded on foot after my wagon and driver. I 
found Timothy engaged in a pleasant conversation with some ladies who had just 
crossed the plains. They were on their way to California. It was refreshing to meet 
with such enterprising females; and I was nothing loth to join in the conversation. 
The male members of the party occupied themselves in hunting up some of their 
laggard stock. 

It was getting late, however, and we were forced to push on in order to reach 
Lawson’s Ranch by night. 

A few farms had been started on the bottom lands, and we passed some very 
cozy little farm-houses and thrifty gardens. The river is fringed with willow, syca- 
more, and a species of cotton-wood, resembling balm of Gilead. We followed its 
course about seven miles through a series of narrow valleys, on the left side, till 
we reached a gorge in the mountains through which it passes. At this point there 
is a good ford, over which we crossed. Lawson’s Ranch commences here. A drive 
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of half a mile took us to the house; a frame shanty pleasantly situated near the road. 
Mr. Lawson was at home, and kindly offered us the accommodations of his place. 
He has an excellent farm, well cultivated, and a garden abounding in luxuries. 
Corn, beets, melons, potatoes, and many other kinds of vegetables seem admirably 
adapted to the soil and climate. 

Lawson’s Ranch may be considered the beginning of the main East Walker River 
Valley. The bottom gradually widens. On the right lies a sloping plain, barren in 
appearance but abounding in some of the finest lands east of the Sierras. A survey 
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of this country has recently been made by Major E. A. Sherman, under the auspices 
of a company of Aurorians, with a view of opening it up for settlement. It is in con- 
templation to make a canal or acequia from Lawson’s Ford for the purpose of irri- 
gating the extensive tract of land now lying waste between the foot-hills and the 
river bottom. There can be no doubt that the project is feasible and would repay 
the expense. The descent of the river is sufficient to give a fall of water at every 
point. At least a hundred thousand acres of the finest valley land could thus be re- 
deemed. A similar system of irrigation has been successfully practiced by the early 
Spaniards in Sonora and Arizona: and there are now in the vicinity of Salt Lake 
and other parts of Utah many hundred thousand acres of sage-desert brought 
under successful cultivation by the introduction of water. People living on the 
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eastern slope of the Sierras are beginning to understand that water is all they re- 
quire to make the most unpromising parts of the country highly productive. 

The general appearance of the Walker River Valley is barren. Very little timber 
is to be seen, except on the distant spurs of the Sierras. The everlasting sage-bush 
is the staple product of the country. A farmer from the Western States, accustomed 
to luxuriant pastures and endless forests, would turn away in horror from such a 
desolate scene; and his first impulse would be to set down any man who suggested 
the idea of cultivating it as a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. Still more absurd 
would he regard the assertion, often made by the old settlers in Nevada and firmly 
believed, that his very land, apparently so barren, is more productive than the 
best land in the Western States. It is a well-established fact that no such yield can 
be obtained in any of the Atlantic States. This is partly attributable to the differ- 
ence of climate, and partly to the natural fertility of the soil in Nevada. Owing to 
the mineral discoveries in this Territory, and the absorption of capital and labor 
in the development of the mines, agriculture has been almost entirely neglected. 
Yet nothing has paid so certainly and so well—not even the best mines and mills. 

The opening out of so large a tract of arable land to settlement and cultivation, 
in a country where agricultural products are in such demand, would be a most 
profitable and beneficial enterprise. A ready market for all the cereals and for 
vegetables of every kind may be found in the adjacent mining districts. At present 
all the fruits and most of the grain used in Nevada are imported from California 
at a heavy expense for transportation. The few farmers in Carson Valley have 
made handsome fortunes. Barley raised anywhere on the eastern slope has an 
advantage of three to five cents a pound over the imported article; in other words, 
the cost of freight may be added to whatever can be produced in this region. Hay 
seldom rates at less than $40 a ton—often at $60 and $100; and this of a very poor 
and coarse quality. Few, if any, flour-mills have yet been established in the country, 
owing to the scarcity or high price of wheat. In short, it may be emphaticaly stated 
that no part of the world offers greater inducements to farmers; and the quantity 
of land subject to irrigation is so small, compared with the population and area 
of territory, that there will always be a remunerative market for agricultural 
products. 

Other considerations claim attention in looking to the future of Nevada. The 
high price of labor in the mines, arising chiefly from the great expense of living, 
is a serious drawback to the prosperity of the country. The best mines are exhausted 
in paying expenses. Capitalists can not understand why it is that, with such enor- 
mous gross yields, the net results are so small. Fraud and mismanagement are of 
course prolific causes; but under the most favorable circumstances the mines can 
never be profitable where labor is so high. To remedy this the expenses of living 
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must be reduced. Agriculture must be encouraged. The heavy percentage now 
paid to teamsters for hauling provisions across the Sierras must be saved, or so 
applied as to develop the resources of the country. 

Indirectly other advantages must follow the encouragement of agriculture. 
Schools and colleges will be established; an improved condition of society will 
take the place of that lawless state of things which always exists in a new country 
where the male population largely predominates; and employment will be fur- 
nished to that surplus of adventurers who now live upon the industry of others. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


& WARLIKE LADY. 


ONTINUING our journey down the valley from Lawson’s, after a good night’s 
Gey rest, we encountered during the day several large bands of American horses, 
which had been recruiting for sometime past on the luxuriant pastures of the river- 
bottom after their dreary journey across the plains. This was the first good grazing 
country on the route after passing Salt Lake and Ruby Valley. Here the way-worn 
emigrants and their jaded teams found rest and plenty, and here we found them, 
from time to time, in the full enjoyment of the abundance that surrounded them. 
Wagons were drawn up by the river-banks in pleasant groves of willows; the low- 
ing cattle gathered on the green pastures near by; the camp-fires sending up cheer- 
ful clouds of smoke, and the merry voices of children making a sweet accord with 
the lively strains of flute and violin. At one point, where the grass was luxuriant 
and the willow abundant, we came upon an encampment consisting of some ten 
or a dozen families. About twenty wagons were drawn up in lines, and several 
tents were scattered along the banks of the river in cozy little nooks, some of them 
decorated with flags. It was evidently a Union camp, which I regret to say was not 
the case in every instance that came under our observation. I was attracted by the 
merry strains of music and shouts of laughter that greeted our arrival; and soon 
perceived that the young men and women were enjoying a dance on the green 
flat in front of the wagons. A group of older members of the party were sitting on 
the bank, looking on with a pleased yet a thoughtful interest. Their dancing days 
had passed, and they were drawing toward their journey’s end. There were among 
them some elderly ladies, who seemed to derive a sober sort of comfort from their 
pipes, which they smoked in the good old-fashioned style of the back-woods. To 
these, as the responsible members of the party, I addressed myself—hazarding the 
conjecture that they were just across the plains. 

“Yes—been here nigh onto four weeks,” said one of the ladies, puffing off a sup- 
pressed cloud of smoke from her pipe. “Our men has mostly gone across to Californy 
to see what’s the chances for fodder. Folks tells us it’s powerful dry over there.” 

“I’m sorry to say it’s rather dry just now, ma’am; but California is a fine country 
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“Waal, I don’t know what to think,” replied the talkative lady. “Some folks told 
us we'd better stop at Reese, and folks tell us here we'd better stop at Walker, and 
then again folks say Californy’s the best country. I don’t know. It ought to be a 
good country, for it takes a dreadful long time to get to it, and costs a pile of money.” 

I inquired if families had enjoyed good health on the journey across the plains. 

“Wa’al, only tolerable. Me and my man has been ailin’ considerable. Betsy Jane, 
she had a spell of ager, Lowysee, she was took with a spindle-fever till her legs 
warn't no thicker than your thumb; Zeke, he fell out of the wagon and like to a 
busted his head; and the baby, he’s troubled with a diary. Some of the families is 
wuss an’ we are; and some again get along pretty peert considerin’. I tell you, 
stranger, ‘tain’t no easy trip across these sage-deserts. What with Injuns an’ alkali 
an’ dust an’ one thing or nother, it’s a powerful hard road to travel.” 

I consoled the old lady by telling her what a glorious country California was, 
and how much better the climate was than that of Missouri. Besides, it was a strong 
Union State, and gave every body a fair chance to live in peace and plenty. 

“Stranger,” said the old lady, brightening up, “what’s the news about the war?” 

“Good news, ma’am. The Union army truimphant everywhere. The rebellion cav- 
ing in. There won't be a fly-speck for the rebels to hang a hope on in six months.” 

“Hooray! durn ’em! This camp is all Union. We started pretty well mixed, but 
split on the way. Secesh took one road—we took t’other. Pop, he’s Union to the hub. 
Folks told us before we came to a little town tother side of Austin we'd better 
look out. Every body was secesh there. Our wagon was two days ahead of the rest. 
We was all alone. Pop he stuck out his flag, an’ sez he, ‘Tl stake my chances on 
that!’ Just outside of town a fancy-looking fellow rides up an’ sez he, “Cap, take a 
fool’s advice an’ haul down your dish-rag. We don’t tolerate your breed here. This 
is a secesh camp.’ Pop, he fires up and says, ‘Stranger, if you're spilin’ for a diffikilty 
you kin hev it. The first man that lays a hand on that flag I'll drop him sure! Chiv 
he looked black, but Pop had his turkey-buster well in hand; and Chiv changed his 
base and fell back on the town. Pop cracked his black-snake, and we all rid in with 
flying colors. The gals jined in a chorus, and all of us, big an’ little, peeked out of 
the wagon and giv ’em, as we rid along the main street, ‘Rally round the flag, boys, 
rally round the flag!’ which stirred ‘em up considerable.” 

“Did they molest you?” I asked, with much interest. 

“You bet they didn’t. They looked mighty hard at Pop as he sot with his rifle in 
one hand an’ his black-snake in t’other; but something in his eye didn’t please ’em. 
‘Let him rip!’ said they, and we ripped. We gave them a partin’ stare as we left the 
town, ‘Hurrah for Abe Linkeln?’ Oh, you bet the country’s all safe so far as we're 
concerned.” I thought it was, and having expressed my satisfaction, gave Timothy 
the wink to drive on. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN. 


E STOPPED for the night at a comfortable farm-house belonging to a Mr. 
‘a eee an emigrant, who on crossing the plains last year was so much 
pleased with the Walker River Valley that he determined to locate a claim and 
try what he could do at farming and stock-raising in this isolated part of the world. 
Nothing can be more characteristic of American enterprise and the progressive 
spirit of the age than the daring hardihood with which families from the Western 
States settle themselves down amid the wilds of Nevada, surrounded by sage- 
deserts and Indians. Often they go to work ploughing the land and putting in crops 
before they have so much as a shanty to cover their heads, or even the slightest 
assurance that the climate is suitable for farming purposes. The risk of the under- 
taking seems to give it a charm, and they go ahead with an easy confidence that 
would astonish the people living in older and more settled countries. It is no un- 
common thing to see men in this part of the world turning up the virgin soil and 
whistling cheerily at their work, while their wives and children are dwelling in all 
the luxury of unlimited freedom under a bunch of willows or a brush-wood wig- 
wam. A few cows, a sack or two of beans, a small supply of flour and groceries, 
and such other remnants of their original outfit as may be left, constitute the bulk 
of their worldly possessions; yet they are hopeful and happy. It is seldom they fail 
to make a good living. I have met families just from the Western States with no 
better outfit, who in the course of a year or two were as comfortably situated as 
any reasonable people could desire; having good houses, thrifty farms, plenty of 
stock, and all the accessories of civilized homes. It was thus we found Mr. Shim- 
mens. His dwelling is pleasantly situated at the base of Lookout Mountain, with 
a broad alluvial valley in front, beautifully watered by the river and its numerous 
“sloos” and branches; and although this was only his second year, he has now a 
fine farm, well fenced, and a garden abounding in vegetables of the best quality. 
His pastures yield excellent hay, and afford an unlimited range for his cattle. It 
was altogether a pleasant scene—this homestead in the wilderness; and I shall not 
readily forget the kindness and cordiality with which I was greeted by this worthy 
family. For here again, to my surprise and gratification, I found that Harper's 
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Magazine had preceded me, and paved the way to a very pleasant acquaintance. 
At the hospitable board of Mr. Shimmens I enjoyed many a luxurious meal; and the 
evenings were rendered delightful by the reminiscences of our host, whose ad- 
venturous career across the plains would furnish material for a romance. Nor were 
we without the refinements of music and song. A melodeon, slightly cracked and 
somewhat wheezy after its long journey, was one of the institutions of the house. 
The daughter of our host, a young lady of sweet sixteen, favored us with several 
popular airs, such as “Lucy Lonf,” “Old Dan Tucker,” the “Arkansas Traveller,” 
etc., and a number of patriotic songs of more recent origin. 

One of the notable features of the country is the Gold Hill Range, situated about 
two miles from Shimmens’s Ranch. Some very promising auriferous veins were 
discovered here in 1852, and there was, as usual, a great rush to the Walker River 
country. Claims were staked off for a circuit of ten miles, and companies were 
organized without regard to reason, facts, or possibilities. Several hundred veins 
were opened; most of them yielding a fair show of gold and silver. Assays were 
made rating at $50 to $100 to the ton. A worthy Professor of my acquaintance living 
in Oakland was attracted thither by the noise of the discovery. It was his ambition 
to make a fortune, and devote the remainder of his days to the study of Plato and 
Aristotle. He knew nothing about quartz-mines or quartz-mills; but he was a 
classical scholar and a gentleman of varied scientific attainments. Of what avail 
was all this knowledge if he could not build a quartz-mill? He was poor, but he had 
friends and credit. Like a brave man he went to work, and by dint of algebraic 
equations, trigonometry, geometry, and an occasional reference to Plato and 
Aristotle, he built a quartz-mill. On the banks of Walker River the wreck of that 
mill stands to this day. I saw it myself, and made a sketch of it from the Granite 
Bluff. 

I refer to that mill as a solemn warning to Professors. There was no trouble 
about getting the ores. Wagon-loads came pouring down from the Gold Hill Range. 
The Professor was in ecstasies. His mill-wheels flew around with a tremendous 
clatter; his battery battered up the quartz at an amazing rate; his amalgamating 
pans made the finest of suds; all went ahead smashingly—only the machinery was 
new and required grease. The Professor greased it—greased the water-wheel, the 
battery, the amalgamating pans, every thing that was worried by friction. Then 
the machinery worked to a charm; then the Professor gazed admiringly through 
his spectacles at the result of his skill, and was pleased to think that he would soon 
be able to retire into the quiet shades of his Academical groves. Well, the Professor 
is a kind friend and a good neighbor. I must deal gently with him. When the great 
day came to determine the result of all this working—to test the wonderful advan- 
tages of education and intellect over vulgar prejudice in matters of this kind—the 
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wheels were stopped, the pans were cleaned up, and the result was—I would be 
sorry to hazard a conjecture where it was. People said it was in the tailings. Back 
of the mill was a sluice which was found to be rich in gold. At all events the gold 
was nowhere else. Some hinted that grease and quartz have no amalgamating 
affinities, that the grease carried the precious metals with it; but this I consider a 
thoughtless fling at the Professor. The trouble was in the machinery. A few 
thousand dollars would remedy it. But thousands of dollars were getting scarce. 

Then came the disastrous flood of 62. It swept down the valley from the gulches 
and cafions of the Sierra Nevadas, carrying with it hay-stacks, cabins, and even 
farms. I knew a man whose entire farm was swept clean off—soil, house, barns, 
hay-stacks, fences and all. There was nothing left of it but a desert sand-bottom. 
The honest miners were nearly starved out. The roads to Aurora and Carson were 
cut off by impassable torrents and lagoons. There was no such thing as travel, 
except on the rugged ridges of the mountains. The Professor was forced to abandon 
his mill and seek refuge in a hole which he and his friends burrowed in a neighbor- 
ing hill. Here a happy coterie of hardy adventurers lay blockaded nearly all the 
winter. Sometimes the Professor read his beloved Plato, or philosophized to his 
fellows like Diogenes in his tub; sometimes he looked out upon the dreary expanse 
of water, and saw with sorrow his mill and his hopes of the Academical groves 
vanish day by day. Spring came at last; the country dried up; the Professor cast a 
long lingering look at the wreck of his mill, girded up his loins, and with a heavy 
sigh wended his way homeward, serious but not subdued. He is still an enthusiastic 
believer in that mill and the Walker River country. All he wants now to make it a 
grand success is capital. And, indeed, to do strict justice to his discernment, nobody 
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questions the richness of the lodes in the Gold Hill Range, though many doubt 
whether they can be successfully worked by mills built on the Professor's plan. 

In the mean time attention was attracted elsewhere by new discoveries, and 
before any thing could be done in this district it was abandoned. It fell by default 
rather than from any want of confidence in its resources. 

Upon a somewhat cursory view of the lodes in the Gold Hill Range, which I 
visited with Mr. Shimmens and some of his neighbors, I am inclined to believe 
there is good ore in them. Some of the specimens I saw taken out present very fair 
indications. The lodes are not wide, but they are numerous, and easy of access 
either from the surface or by means of tunnels. Curious chimney-like formations 
of quartz crop out all over the Gold Hill Range. Flag-staffs had been erected in the 
most prominent of these by Major Sherman, who had recently made a survey of 
the district. 

I had erected my tent on a pleasant little flat by the river-side, within a few 
hundred yards of Shimmens’s house. Here, with my man Timothy, I kept a sort of 
bachelor’s hall, entertaining all visitors in the most hospitable style. On the second 
morning after our arrival I was rejoiced to see the familiar face of my friend Fan- 
ning peering through the willow-bushes. He had walked all the way from Aurora. 
It was a source of genuine happiness to me to find him well and sprightly after his 
heavy siege in Aurora. Not a word was said on the subject. The Doctor shook 
hands as kindly and cordially as if we had never deserted him. He had lost all the 
bricks out of his hat, and was now clear of head and steady of hand. 

Among the wonders still to be seen was the Iron Mountain—a discovery recently 
made by the Doctor, upon which, in common with myself and others, he founded 
his most sanguine hopes of future wealth. I was to have a share in it. I was to be 
the owner of feet—none of your flimsy gold and silver feet, but rough, hard, honest 
feet of iron. Henceforth I would spurn the grovelling world with the iron heel of 
despotism; I would rule my fellow-beings with an iron rod; I would enjoy the best 
books of travel and romance till seduced to repose by the iron tongue of midnight. 

On a bright, glowing morning—a morning such as the unhappy dwellers in the 
Atlantic States rarely see; when the sun rises from his couch of gold, and fills the 
universe around him with a flood of glowing light; on such a morning I arose from 
my blankets by the willow-shaded banks of the Walker, and listened to the music 
of cooing doves and rippling waters, till my soul was touched with inspiration. I 
called aloud to my trusty followers—“Ho, merry men of Walker! Up, my brave 
fellows, and shake off the feathers of sleep! Arouse thee, Timothy, my boy, and 
strike the culinary fires! Get thee up, Fanning, my beauty, and let us prepare for 
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triumph! Rejoice, and ho! for this very day we visit the Iron Mountain—that 
wonderful work of Nature, wherein lies your wealth and mine, and that of our 
children’s grandchildren!” 

“You bet!” said the Doctor, slowly unwinding himself from his blankets, and 
gazing at me with an affectionate smile. “Bet your life on that lay-out!” And I 
“betted” internally—not my life, but an old horse down in Oakland, which I was 
anxious to dispose of at some approximation to cost. 

Happy is he who can breakfast with relish by the rays of the rising sun; whose 
only bitters are sound sleep and fresh air; whose sense of the beautiful in nature 
has not been blunted by the vexations of business or the frivolities of life in crowded 
communities! By the banks of the Walker, to the sweet harmony of running waters 
and singing birds, we enjoyed our morning repast. When all was ready the Doctor 
and I set forth in fine spirits on our expedition to the Iron Mountain. 

I was sorry to be obliged to leave Timothy in camp. Some Pi-Ute Indians had 
been prowling about since our arrival, and, although harmless and inoffensive 
otherwise, it was evident they were not scrupulous about the means of satisfying 
their appetities. We gave them food and tobacco, which of course attached them 
to us by the strongest ties of friendship. It would not do to leave them alone in 
camp, and thus Timothy had to stand as a rear-guard over our precious “hogadie.” 

Fanning knew the country well. He had spent two years in exploring it, and was 
familiar with every rock and gulch. To his guidance I committed myself, confident 
that he would never lose his way so long as we had nothing but water as a beverage. 

Crossing the river a little below our encampment, we made a bee line for the 
Iron Mountain, which is clearly visible from Shimmens’s Ranch; standing out like a 
huge cone, isolated from the adjacent mountains, and easily recognized by its 
reddish color. 

The first part of our journey lay across Walker’s Valley. At this point the arable 
lands embrace a width of about two miles, gently sloping from the river to the 
foot-hills. To all appearance the earth is utterly barren. No sign of vegetation, save 
the everlasting sage-brush, greets the eye; yet upon a close inspection the soil is 
found to be composed of a rich alluvial deposit, which only requires irrigation to 
make it highly productive. Dry as the season now is, the sage-bushes are green, 
indicating the proximity of water. This is the valley claimed and surveyed by the 
Walker River Company. 

We soon reached the first of a series of foot-hills, or rather a rolling plain, which 
extends all the way to the Bullion range of mountains, distant about ten miles 
from the river. Following a deep winding arroya for several miles, we ascended 
upon a ridge where we struck an Indian trail. The whole surrounding country was 
fearfully wild and barren—nothing but gravelly deserts and rugged mountains 
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ahead, and deep gorges in the desolate plain around us. I noticed along the trail 
projecting carboniferous strata indicating coal, and unmistakable evidences of the 
proximity of iron. Boulders of ferrugiferous stone cropped out at intervals; and at 
one point of our journey we travelled nearly a mile over broken beds of iron, re- 
sembling pot-metal. It was light and porous, but strongly metallic, and jingled 
under our horses’ hoofs like the waste fragments of cast-iron lying about a foundry 
yard. 

Seven miles from the river we reached the foot of the Iron Mountain—a rough, 
barren, conical peak, rising about five hundred feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding hills. Deep gorges and ravines render the approach somewhat difficult; 
but Fanning knew the way, and we encountered no serious obstacle. Rusty boul- 
ders and broken masses of iron grew more and more abundant, till we merged 
into a complete labyrinth of iron ledges. Evidences of floods and drifts and volcanic 
fires lay around us in chaotic desolation. A few hundred yards back of the main 
cone we came upon a black ledge, cropping out of the earth to the height of several 
feet, in sharp points, presenting a smooth, polished surface that glistened in the 
sun like glass. 

Now I beg the reader to understand that I am prejudiced in favor of this mag- 
nificent enterprise. I am a thousand feet, more or less, in this mine, but will en- 
deavor to tell as much truth as can be expected under the circumstances. When I 
saw the pure iron thus crop out of the earth and stare me in the face, I returned 
thanks to Providence that the Apaches had spared my life in Arizona; that I had 
survived all the disasters of travel in that region to see this blessed day. For here 
surely was a substantial reward for all my sufferings; here was iron enough to 
make any reasonable man jingle along merrily though the remainder of life’s 
journey. 

I dismounted; fastened my horse to a solid boulder; took a pick, and went to 
work vigorously to dislodge a mass of the ore. Aided by the energy and muscle of 
my friend Fanning, it was not long before I had a specimen that would astonish 
the iron-men of Pennsylvania. There was no room for doubt. It was the purest 
kind of magnetic iron. I crushed a portion of it with my hammer, and found that 
it adhered to the face of the hammer in flakes like feathers. A shingle nail which 
I had in my pocket furnished the next test. The mass of ore bore the weight of the 
nail without difficulty. I believe this is considered a very valuable quality of iron, 
but requires to be mixed with inferior ores before it can be made available for use. 

The vein is about four feet thick where it crops out. From its dip on each side I 
should judge it must rapidly increase as it descends. I traced it over the surface of 
the earth for a mile or more, and do not know how much further it may run. At the 
top of the mountain it assumes a broken form, appearing over an area of several 
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hundred feet. The probability is the chief deposit lies in the depths of the main 
cone. As yet no excavations have been made. 

We gathered up as many specimens as we could pack on our horses, and, having 
concluded our inspection, ascended the peak of the Iron Mountain for the purpose 
of enjoying the view, than which nothing can be finer. Mount Butler lies to the 
east; Mount Grant to the west. To the south stretches a rugged range of sierras, 
dotted with pine-trees; and to the north the rich alluvial bottom of Walker River. 
A fine spring of water is seen about two miles distant, in the Gold Cafion range; 
rich outcroppings of gold and silver quartz ledges mark the face of the hills; but 
this part of the country has been but little explored. The day must come when it 
will be thickly settled by an industrious community of miners. 

Should the iron and coal veins of Walker River prove valuable, an estimate can 
be formed of their importance to the industrial interests of Nevada. The cost of 
freight across the mountains is now a serious drawback. Machinery must be 
transported at enormous expense. The price of labor is high, owing to the cost of 
provisions, and it is clear to my mind that mining will never be profitable in Nevada 
until it can be carried on with greater economy. At present “it costs a mine to work 
a mine.” The products of the best mines are consumed in expenses. 

Having seen the principal objects of interest in this part of the country, I re- 
turned to Oakland, a wiser if not a richer man. 
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THE REESE RIVER COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


JOURNEY 10 AUSTIN. 


WILL NoT subject the reader to the perils of another trip across the mountains. 

The road is familiar to him by this time. He has seen it in winter, spring, and 
summer—by day-light and by moonlight—on foot and from the front seat of a 
pioneer stage. 

On a pleasant morning in the month of May, 1865, I took my seat in the stage for 
Austin. My fellow-passengers were a couple of Israelites in the ready-made clothing 
line; three honest miners, deep in ledges; and a motherly female, with five small 
children, including one at the breast. We were not to say crammed, but there 
were enough of us for comfort, considering the heat of the weather and the length 
of the journey. I do not wish to convey the idea that there is the slightest incon- 
venience in sitting bolt upright on a narrow seat between two heavy men, one of 
whom persists in telling you all about a patent amalgamator; and the other in smok- 
ing bad cigars, going to sleep at brief intervals, punching you with his elbows, and 
butting you with his head; or any thing to complain of in the boots of your opposite 
neighbor, which have a propensity for resting on your toes, ranging over your 
shins, getting up on your seat, and airing themselves on the adjacent window-sill; 
or cause of mental disquietude in the suspicion of being greased all over the back 
of your only coat by a numerous family of children, whose hopeless attempts to 
appease their appetites by means of sausage, bread and butter, and mince-pies, 
are constantly impressed upon you; or any thing short of agreeable sensations in 
breathing clouds of alkali-dust, and fighting whole armies of gnats. With special 
reference to stage-passengers who travel along the banks of the Carson in the early 
part of summer the afflictions are of too serious and complicated a nature to fall 
within the range of ordinary comprehension, unaided by an enlarged practical 
experience. 

A trip to Austin is something to look back upon with pleasure in after-life. It is 
always a source of happiness to think that it is over; that there are no more gnats 
and alkali-clouds to swallow; no more rickety and forlorn stations to stop at; no 
more greasy beans and bacon to pay a dollar for; no more jolting, and punching, 
and butting of heads to be endured on that route at least. And yet it has its attrac- 
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tive aspect; the rich flood of sunshine that covers the plains; the glorious atmos- 
pheric tints that rest upon the mountains, morning and evening; the broad ex- 
panse of sage-desert, so mournfully grand in its desolation. The whole journey of 
a hundred and seventy miles from Virginia City may be summed up thus; Forty 
miles along the Carson, picturesque and pleasant, though rather dusty and some- 
what obscured by gnats; station-houses built of boards, posts, and adobes where 
the horses are changed; occasionally bars and bad whisky; bacon and beans, with 
a strange dilution of coffee three times a day; excellent drivers and the best of 
pioneer stages; sage-deserts and alkali-deserts, varied by low barren mountains; 
teams with heavy wagons, heavily laden with machinery and provisions for Reese 
River, slowly tugging through the dust; emigrant wagons filled with women and 
children, wending their way tediously toward the land of gold, and empty freight 
wagons, coming back from Reese, such are the principal features of the journey. 

Of the country I shall only add that it is the most barren, desolate, scorched-up, 
waterless, alkali-smitten patch of the North American continent I have ever yet 
seen—a series of horrible deserts, each worse than the other. Parallel ranges of 
naked mountains running nearly north and south, with spurs or foot-hills running 
east and west, form a continuation of valleys through which the road winds. These 
valleys sink in the middle, where there is generaly a dry white lake of alkali in 
which even the sage refuses to grow. Very little wood is to be seen anywhere on 
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the route—none in the valleys, and only a few dwarfish nut-pines on the sides of 
the mountains. I know of no reason at all why any human being should live in such 
a country; and yet some people do, and they seem to like it. Not that they are mak- 
ing money either, for very few are doing that, but they get a sort of fondness for 
alkali in their food and water, and seem to relish flies, gnats, bacon, and grease 
as standard articles of diet. 

After two days and a night of concentrated enjoyment in this kind of travel, our 
last driver cracks his whip, and our stage makes a dive into a little rut and out again. 
There is a faint show of water on the wheels, “What's that?” cries every body in 
astonishment! 

“Gents!” says the driver, “I didn’t like to alarm you; but that’s Reese River, and 
there’s Jacobsville!” 

No wonder we were startled, for Reese River is a source of astonishment to every 
traveller who passes over the road to Austin for the first time. It derives its name 
from an emigrant, who must have had a humorous turn of mind when he called it 
a river. That it is not so long as the Missouri or so majestic as the Mississippi is 
very generally understood; but when the expectant traveller comes to a sort of 
ditch in the desert about six feet wide, with the slightest glimmering of a streak of 
water at the bottom, he is naturally astounded at the frolicsome audacity of Reese. 
A jolly old Reese he must have been, to embark his name on the smallest river in 
the world, which sinks in the desert a few miles below the crossing, and thus under- 
take to float down the stream of life into an enduring fame! May you never be for- 
gotten, Reese, while Reese River flows through the sage-deserts of Nevada! May 
you never be thirsty, even in the thirstiest region of futurity, when you think of 
that noble stream which bears your name forever onward over the upper crust of 
earth! 

Seven miles more in the pleasant glow of a sunshiny afternoon takes us rattling 
up the slopes of a cafion, near the mouth of which stands the famous city of Clifton, 
or rather its ghost; for Clifton was the father of Austin, and died a sudden death 
about two years ago. All that remains of it now is a broad street flanked by the 
wrecks of many frame shanties, whose lights are fled and whose garlands must be 
dead, for they are nowhere seen, unless the everlasting bunches of sage that varie- 
gate the scene should be regarded in that metaphorical point of view. 

It is said of the citizens of Clifton that they were blind to their own interests 
when they started the city. With florid imaginations in reference to the future, 
they established florid prices for town-lots, and thus drove honest miners higher 
up the cafion. The nucleus of a new town called Austin was formed; but the way 
to get to it was hard—like the way of the transgressor—and the Cliftonites chuckled 
much, believing they had the thing in their own hands; when lo! the Austinites 
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suddenly went to work and built a magnificent grade, and down went Clifton, as 
if stricken by the fist of a mighty pugilist, with a cloud of mourning around its eye! 

But we anticipate history. It behooves us first to explain why Clifton and Austin 
ever came to be built at all, there being nothing in the general aspect of the country 
to encourage settlement from any indication it presents of social, agricultural or 
commercial advantages over other parts of the world. 

The present site of Jacobsville, seven miles from the mouth of the cafion, was an 
overland station prior to the discovery of the silver mines. Its principal feature was 
then, and still is, a fine spring of water, which is a notable attraction in that dry 
country. The town of Jacobsville was started on speculation after the Reese River 
excitement commenced; it being the only place within a hundred miles where 
whisky could be had in any considerable quantity. Like Clifton, however, it re- 
ceived a black eye when Austin was started; and now stands a melancholy monu- 
ment of human hopes frustrated. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


DISCOVERY OF THE SILVER LEDGES. 


N MAY, 1862, William Talcott, an employé in the Pony Express service, went to 
] look for his ponies in the nearest ranges of mountains, which, as fortune or- 
dained, was the Toyabe range. He took with him an Apache boy, purchased by 
James Jacobs in Arizona for a jack-knife and pair of blankets. Talcott and the 
Apache thus became the pioneers of civilization. They struck for the nearest cafion 
—and they struck up this cafion in search of the ponies—and while they were look- 
ing about them they struck a streak of greenish quartz, which Talcott thought re- 
sembled some quartz he had seen in Gold Hill. It was of a bluish green color, with 
a strong suspicion of mineral in it, but what kind of mineral nobody knew up to 
that date—not even the Apache who was born in a mineral country, and whose 
range of observation had been confined almost exclusively to mineral deserts from 
the time he was born up to the date of his purchase by Jacobs for a jack-knife and 
pair of blankets. 

It is a remarkable fact that Frémont might have distinguished himself by this 
discovery, many years before, had he not passed a little too far to the south. His 
route lay through Death Valley and the southern rim of Smoky Valley, crossing 
by Silver Peak to Walker’s Lake, and thence up the Walker River Valley. He left 
some of his men at Owen’s Lake and crossed the Sierras into California. The great 
Pathfinder, unfortunately for himself, took the wrong path and missed the Reese 
River Mines by about 170 miles. Of course no blame can be attached to him for 
that, though there are people in Central Nevada who, having availed themselves 
of other people’s discoveries, rather incline to the opinion that Frémont ought to 
have gone the Reese River route and opened up the mines. If mining speculations 
be a test of merit, is it not enough to have opened up and sold out the great Mari- 
posa estate? And yet there may be people in New York who could wish that the 
famous Pathfinder had missed the Mariposa trail by 170 miles north or south, east 
or west—so it seems quite impossible to select a path that will suit every body. 

On the 10th of July, 1862, the first miners’ meeting in the Reese River country 
was held, and the district of that name was established. William Talcott, James 
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Jacobs, Wash. Jacobs, and a Mr. O’Neill located a claim on a ledge, which was 
called, in honor of the Pony Express, the “Pony Ledge.” It is a mooted question 
whether Talcott or the Apache boy can justly claim so much as the ponies they 
were in search of, which were thus summarily disposed of with a name and the 
four feet they happened to carry about them. This company located three other 
claims in the lower foot-hills, but none of them turned out very well. The ores 
first discovered were chiefly antimonial. Mr. O’Neill had a ranch on Truckee 
River, where he lived when he undertook to live in any particular locality. On his 
return from Reese River he took home with him some of the ores from the newly- 
discovered mines. 

Mr. Vanderbosch, an intelligent Hollander, who had some knowledge of min- 
erals, happened to see these specimens at the house of O'Neill, and immediately 
pronounced a favorable opinion as to the “indications of silver” contained in 
them. They consisted, in great part, of the metals usually found in connection with 
silver—copper, iron, antimony, and galena. The traces of silver were but slight; 
still sufficient, with the indications mentioned, to encourage the idea that there 
were deposits of rich silver ore in the vicinity. Specimens were subsequently taken 
to Virginia City and tested by assay, with such results as to attract immediate 
attention. 

In October, 1862, David E. Buel, an enterprising miner and frontiersman, who 
had spent much of his life among the Indians of California, started for the Reese 
River country with two friends, William Harrington and Fred Baker. Buel was a 
man of indomitable spirit, great energy and character, and superior intelligence. 
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He had served in various official capacities in California—for several years as Indian 
Agent in charge of the Klamath Reservation, where I first met him. And here let 
me say, as Ex-Special Agent of the Government, that I found Buel a remarkable 
man in more respects than one. He was an honest Indian Agent—the rarest work 
of God that I know of. 

This party prospected about two miles south of the present city of Austin, in the 
foot-hills. Nothing that could be properly denominated a ledge had been found 
at that time above the Pony Ledge. The only work done was the running of a tun- 
nel, called the Highland Mary, which failed to strike any thing except a good place 
for burying money. San Francisco parties, I believe, were engaged in this. 

Buel and his friends made several locations, some of which turned out well. They 
had a hard time of it, without shelter and with but little food. The town of Austin 
was named by Buel, who, if not its only father, was at least its biggest and ablest 
father. 

As an independent historian I am greatly at a loss on this point. During my stay 
of nearly three months in the Reese River country I think I saw the first man who 
started Austin (according to his own account) in fifty different aspects. Sometimes 
he was tall and sometimes short; sometimes thick and sometimes thin; occasionally 
old and occasionally young; sober by turns and drunk by turns; always with a dif- 
ferent name, and never concerned about his own fame, but merely desirous of 
setting me right and preventing interested parties from imposing on me. As a 
stranger, of course I could not be expected to know who built the first house—there 
it was, built by my informant; which accounts for the fact that fifty different houses 
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were pointed out to me as the nucleus around which the famous city of Austin 
sprang up. 

Mr. Vanderbosch, having satisfied himself as to the value of the ores, started 
over from Virginia, and arrived in December, 1862, with a small party. Up to that 
date little had been done except in the way of prospecting. Wherever blue rock 
was found locations were made; but their value had not yet been determined. 

The first locations of importance were made by Vanderbosch and his party. On 
the 19th of December the Oregon Ledge was discovered and located, near the 
upper end of the cafion, where now stands that part of the town called Upper 
Austin. Ten days later the “North Star” and “Southern Light” were located. These 
were the first true discoveries of rich silver ores in the Reese River district. All 
that had previously taken place was uncertain and conjectural. Six miles south, in 
the so-called but now abandoned district of Simpson’s Park, Andrew Veatch, an 
enterprising explorer, who had been all through the Humboldt country, had dis- 
covered and located a claim called the “Comet,” which attracted some attention. 
Veatch and his party went vigorously to work to develop their ledge. It went up 
like a rocket, and then came down like its stick. 

Vanderbosch obtained his first specimens of ore from the Oregon Ledge. They 
were found in a quartz vein three feet wide, with granite casings, showing silver 
chlorides, fahlertz, antimonial, and ruby silver. These specimens were sent to 
Virginia City to be assayed. The yield was so extraordinary—several thousand 
dollars to the ton—as to cause the most intense excitement. Nothing so rich had yet 
been discovered in our mineral possessions. Numerous as the frauds and disap- 
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pointments had been in mining speculations, there could be no doubt as to the 
wonderful richness of these ores. There were the ores and there were the assays 
to speak for themselves. What if the veins were narrow? Nobody wanted a very 
wide vein, when a narrow one yielded six or seven thousand dollars to the ton. 
The Comstock was prodigiously big and wide, but it looked poor in comparison 
with this. These assays were made in the latter part of December. Immediately 
the news spread—it flew on the wings of the wind, north, south, east, and west. 

Then came the great rush of January, 1863—the Washoe excitement over again! 
I flattered myself I had helped to put an extinguisher on these crazy mining specu- 
lations; but when will people learn any thing from experience? Kern River, Gold 
Bluff, Frazer River, Washoe—these were not enough! Time misspent and money 
misapplied only whetted the public appetite for the precious metals. Failure never 
yet disheartened the American nature, or quelched its individual members. Gen- 
eral Grant was no more defeated by numerous repulses at the siege of Vicksburg 
than these hardy adventurers were by suffering, loss of means, loss of time, and 
constant failure to realize their expectations. Ever cheery, ever hopeful, they were 
up and at it again after every knock-down—knowing no such thing as defeat. 

I am sorry for this trait in my fellow-countrymen. It is so annoying to our neigh- 
bors across the water. Englishmen can’t understand it, and won't believe it; and yet 
we do these things in our own self-confident style, as if the British Lion were of no 
consequence whatever. Even the London Times never stopped us from winning 
a battle or opening up a new country, or emptying our pockets in any new specula- 
tion that offered the slightest symptom of a “pay-streak.” 
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Ho, then, for Reese River! Have you a gold mine? Sell it out and go to Reese! 
Have you a copper mine? Throw it away and go to Reese! Do you own dry goods? 
Pack them up for Reese! Are you the proprietor of lots in the City of Oakland? 
Give them to your worst enemy and go to Reese! Are you a merchant, broker, doc- 
tor, lawyer, or mule-driver? Buckle up your blankets and off with you to Reese, 
for there is the land of glittering bullion!—there lies the pay-streak! So, at least, 
every body thought in the winter of 1862-3. The weather was cold; the mountains 
were covered with snow; neither food nor shelter was to be had at Reese; but what 
of that? Did lack of food or lack of houses ever stop a Californian from going any- 
where he pleased? Sage-brush was plenty, at all events, and bunch-grass; and if 
horses and mules and cows could live on sage and grass, men could live on meat. 
The only house in the cafion was a small stone cabin, situated near the Pony Ledge. 
Vanderbosch and party, Buel and party, and other leading pioneers, camped all 
the winter in open tents; and I am told they had a jovial time of it. Every body was 
wonderfully rich—in feet. Tents and wigwams of all kinds soon began to sprinkle 
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the hillsides. Then came great freight-wagons with lumber, and whisky, and food 
and raiment, which brought fabulous prices; and up went Clifton and Austin like 
magic. About five thousand people gathered in and around Austin during the spring 
and summer of 1863. They came from California, from Washoe, from Idaho, from 
Salt Lake, from every quarter of the compass—some with money, most without, 
but all with the brightest hopes of sudden wealth. Speculation soon reached a pitch 
of extravagance to which all previous mining excitements were tame. Lander Hill, 
Central Hill, and Mount Prometheus soon became riddled with claims, looking 
like naked giants, lying on their backs, sprinkled with small-pox. Every man who 
had a pick or a shovel dug a hole two or three feet in the ground, and called it the 
“Grand Magniff,” or the “Great Stupendous Ledge;” and thereupon he took to 
speculation. It was all feet—but little or no mining. Every body wanted to realize 
the grand result without delay. 

This was the memorable period to which I alluded in a former chapter, when 
lodgings in a sheep-corral had to be paid for at the rate of fifty cents per night in 
advance; when no man could safely undertake to sleep under the lee of a quartz- 
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boulder; in consequence of that claim being guarded by a prior occupant armed 
with a six-shooter; when it was a luxury to sit all night by a stove, or stand against 
a post behind a six-feet tent. I have heard of men who contrived to get through the 
coldest part of the season by sleeping when the sun was warm, and running up 
and down Lander Hill all night; and another man who staved off the pangs of 
hunger by lying on his back for an hour or so at meal-times with a quartz-boulder 
on his stomach. Of the wild speculations in mineral ledges it is needless for me to 
speak in detail. The subject is a sore one for some of my friends in San Francisco. 
A notable instance was related to me as characteristic of the spirit of the times. An 
adventurer, with nothing to sustain him but his own sanguine anticipations of the 
future, was one day engaged in digging a post-hole, when he struck something blue 
It was a ledge—rich in mineral. He at once perceived that the ore was the best kind 
of chloride silver; and he staked off his ledge, putting down himself and numerous 
friends as locators. But speculation was too keen and too grasping for him to profit 
by the working of his mine. An immediate offer of $60,000 was made him for his 
discovery, and he was fool enough to sell out, pocket his money, and retire from the 
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mining business. At least every body thought he was a simpleton, till an assay of the 
ore was made. It was not chloride of silver, it was only chloride of lead—which may 
be valuable some day, when lead rises to a dollar a pound. The “Post-hole Ledge” 
attracted much attention at the time. I am told the purchaser does not place much 
confidence in the honesty of the discoverer, whom he at first regarded as a singu- 
larly verdant man to sell out at such a price, but now considers a cunning rogue. 


OREGON MILL, UPPER AUSTIN. 
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Foreseeing that mills would be necessary to work the ores, Messrs. Buel and 
Dorsey took time by the forelock, and in June and July, 1863, erected a five-stamp 
mill in the cafion, which is now known as the California Mill. During the same 
summer the Rhode Island, Union, Pioneer, and Clifton mills were built. The Oregon 
Mill was commenced in May, but not finished and in running order till January, 
1864. This and the Pioneer were ten-stamp mills. All the rest had but five stamps 
each, ales 

The work of building mills in this new country was attended with enormous 
labor and expense. Suitable timber for joists and beams was exceedingly scarce. 
Labor of every kind was high. Lumber was from $250 to $500 a thousand. The cost 
of transportation from California was a heavy item—freight being eighteen cents a 
pound from Sacramento. To get the necessary machinery across the mountains 
was a most laborious and expensive undertaking. There was scarcely any thing in 
the country but the stones upon which to build the foundations. The mines had 
produced comparatively nothing as yet, and the greatest difficulty was to procure 
the capital for the prosecution of these enterprises. Besides little was known of the 
quality of the ores or the proper manner of treating them. It was a mere experiment 
—but a very bold one. By the rude process of crushing and amalgamation the 
wastage was great, and the result by no means encouraging. 
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Mr. Vanderbosch, finding from the working of the first ores that it would be a 
losing business, and that a different plan must be adopted, erected a roasting fur- 
nace in March, 1864, which was a perfect success. It was the great event in the 
history of Reese River. Many had begun to despair of getting any thing out of the 
ores; but the roasting process proved at once that they could be successfully and 
profitably worked. The experiment was made under the most discouraging circum- 
stances. The weather was so cold that the bricks of the furnaces had to be covered 
with blankets to keep any heat in them; and the machinery was of the most primi- 
tive kind. Still it was a success. The yield was remarkable considering all things— 
ranging from $150 to $1750 to the ton. The first class chlorides averaged from $300 
to $500; second class from $150 to $300; and the third class would have yielded from 
$100 to $150; but it was not considered profitable to work them so long as there was 
an abundance of superior ores. The cost of working was about $80. It is now, as 
announced, somewhat less. 

During the latter part of 1863 the natural result of the wild speculations which 
had been going on during the year became apparent. Little or no work had been 
done on the ledges. Miners had expended all their means, and nothing was coming 
in to keep them in food and raiment. Outsiders began to feel their pockets and 
wonder if there was any thing in this Reese River country. The success of the 
Vanderbosch mill, and the development of the Oregon ledges during the ensuing 
spring, had an encouraging effect. Things began to brighten up; and San Francisco 
capital began to flow in. About $2,000,000 were invested in mines, mills, etc., dur- 
ing the year 1864. 
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Before the close of 1864 a panic took place in the Reese River stocks. Some of the 
leading mines, which had been opened to the depth of sixty or seventy feet, had 
reached poor or barren rock, and a general impression prevailed that the ledges 
were not permanent. A fearful state of depression followed. Money was scarce, 
and it was impossible to go on working without capital. The supplies from San 
Francisco stopped. Those who owned stocks became tired of paying assessments; 
and now that there seemed no hope of returns in the future, many allowed them- 
selves to be sold out. 

The miners themselves remained confident—never for a moment losing faith 
in the mines. Such of them as were able continued to work on the ledges, hoping in 
time to get through the barren streak. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE IMMORTAL GRIDLEY. 


T Is A LEADING peculiarity of the American people that they carry with them 
I into every new territory their municipal and political institutions. A “city” of 
two houses and half a dozen inhabitants must have its Mayor and Common Coun- 
cil, its primary meetings, and election excitments. An American could no more live 
without making speeches or hearing them, holding office or voting somebody else 
into office, participating in a torch-light procession or flourishing his hat over it, 
than he could without his newspaper or his daily “tod.” 

Austin was not exempt from this notable feature in American life. The city 
charter was passed with due solemnity in April, 1864. Public rejoicings followed as 
a matter of course. There was immense excitement at this time touching the politi- 
cal issues of the day. Republicans and Copperheads were pretty evenly divided; 
and the state of feeling between them was exceedingly lively, if not hostile. A great 
deal of betting took place on the test questions, the chief of which was the election 
of Mayor. Every man felt not only a local and personal but a national interest in 
the result. The two candidates were well matched. On the Democratic side was 
my friend David E. Buel—“Uncle Dave,” as his fellow-citizens familiarly called 
him—a man of imposing presence, six feet four, and large in proportion, without 
a fault save that of being always on the wrong side, and with a frank, generous, 
off-hand way about him that was wonderfully attractive to the honest miners. Buel 
was a miner himself, and enjoyed a high reputation for energy and honesty. A more 
popular candidate could not have been chosen to give strength and respectability 
to a bad cause. It was expected that he would carry a large portion of the Republi- 
cans, and doubtless he would have done so at any other time. The other candidate 
was Charles Holbrook, a young man of excellent character and fine business capac- 
ity. Holbrook had just erected a handsome store, built of cut granite, and was 
one of the leading merchants. His integrity was undoubted, his intelligence of a 
superior order, and his political faith ultra-Union. The gladiators went heart and 
soul into the fight. Betting was the order of the day. Each party was perfectly con- 
fident of success. Among the bets was one of a somewhat eccentric character. Dr. 
H. S. Herrick entered into an agreement with R. C. Gridley to the following effect: 
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If Buel was elected, Herrick was to carry a sack of flour from Clifton to Upper 
Austin, the distance being about a mile and a half, and the grade up-hill all the 
way. If Holbrook was elected, Gridley was to carry a sack of flour from Upper 
Austin to Clifton, having the advantage of the down-hill grade. 

The battle was exciting, but it was bravely and honorably fought on both sides. 
Holbrook, the Republican candidate, was elected by a fair majority. The sentiment 
of the people was sound when it came to the great question of maintaining the 
Union. 

Gridley, true to his engagement, was on hand at the appointed time with his sack 
of flour. An immense concourse of people had assembled in Upper Austin to wit- 
ness the novel performance. Laughter and good-humor prevailed on all sides. The 
best feeling existed between the victorious and the defeated candidates. Winners 
and losers enjoyed the scene with equal gusto. A grand procession was formed, 
headed by an excellent band of music. The newly-elected officers, including his 
Honor the Mayor, followed the musicians, mounted on horseback. Next to them 
came the hero of the day, the redoubtable Gridley, with a sack of flour on his back. 
On each side marched a standard-bearer, carrying high in the air the flag of the 
Union. Gridley stood up to his task like a man, never flinching before the glorious 
emblem of liberty. If the truth were known he worshipped it in his heart, though 
he had an eccentric way of showing it. Friends, citizens, and strangers followed. 
Never was there seen such a lively crowd in Austin. “Go it, Gridley!” “Stick to it, 
Gridley!” “Never say die, Gridley!” were the encouraging words that cheered him 


on all sides. 
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ONE OF THE CANDIDATES FOR MAYOR. 


Arrived at Clifton, it was suggested by some enterprising genius, whose specu- 
lative spirit kept pace with his patriotism, that the sack of flour should be sold for 
the benefit of the Sanitary Commission. The proposition was received with un- 
bounded applause. In a moment an empty barrel or a dry-goods box was found, and 
an auctioneer mounted upon it. The bidding was lively; but the crowd were not 
quite warmed up to the joke, and the flour only brought five dollars. 

It was then determined that there should be another auction held in Austin. The 
sack of flour was taken up again, and the procession started back with it—this time 
marching to the tune of “Dixie.” The most uncompromising Copperhead was won 
over; and all united in common sympathy for the suffering soldiers. It was a clever 
stroke of policy for the Republicans. The procession halted in front of the store 
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owned by his Honor the Mayor. By this time the crowd was immense. Every body 
turned out to see the fun: miners from their holes in the ground; Reese River capi- 
talists from their shanties; business men from their stores; women and children 
from their cottages and cabins. 

The sack of flour was once more put up at auction with a general hurrah. This 
time the bidders were in earnest. They bid by the hundred, and by fifties and by 
twenties, many bidding against themselves. Republicans and Democrats bid with- 
out distinction of party. The best feeling prevailed; and $3000 was the grand result! 
The last purchaser always donated his purchase back to the Sanitary Fund. A third 
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THE GRIDLEY SACK OF FLOUR AT AUCTION. 


auction was held on the following day. The result on this occasion was $1700. The 
nucleus of so large a fund thus formed aroused the patriotic fire in the soul of 
Gridley. It was a glorious cause that could thus win the sympathies of every party. 
Henceforth Gridley was with it body and soul. He would make an institution of 
this sack of flour. He would immortalize it-make a magnificent donation to the 
sick soldiers and a reputation for himself. So Gridley set forth with his sack of flour. 
It was sold at Virginia City for $8000; at Sacramento for $10,000; and at San Fran- 
cisco for about $15,000. I was witness to the procession in San Francisco. It was 
the memorable event of the times. Never did Montgomery Street present a more 
imposing appearance. The beauty and fashion of the city were there; and so was 
Gridley, decked out in glorious array, the observed of all observers. Who would 
not have been Gridley then—gazed at as the great man of the age? What would 
Grant or Sherman have amounted to when Gridley was in view? Thus did Gridley 
draw the surplus cash from the pockets of the generous public; and thus did he do 
good service in the cause of freedom. All honor to Gridley! 

Of the career of this distinguished gentleman on the Atlantic side I have read 
wonderful newspaper accounts. He was feted, and gazed at, and admired, and 
hurrahed, and printed in weekly pictorials, and puffed, and joked—was the irre- 
pressible Gridley and the grand finale was $100,000 to the Sanitary Commission! 
Ever praised, ever sung in song be Gridley! It was a noble speculation, based upon 
a sack of flour and the popular sympathy for a noble cause. It commenced in Austin 
and ended with a net profit of $100,000 to the suffering soldiers, and immortality 
to the name of Gridley. 
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NEW YORK SPECULATORS. 


On the strength of his fame Gridley became interested with Mr. John W. Harker 
and other experienced financiers, and raised sufficient capital in New York to return 
to Austin and start a bank. The great banking establishment called the “First Na- 
tional Bank of Nevada” is now one of the prominent institutions of the country. 

Buel, after his defeat for the Mayoralty of Austin, concluded to run for the 
Governorship of the State. He was nominated by the Convention at Carson—alas 
for Buel! The State was Republican. My worthy friend was sanguine to the last; 
he had many votes, but failed for want of votes enough. May he have better luck 
in his choice of party next time! He is a good fellow, and deserves to win in a good 
cause. Morally, he still lives; politically, he is a dead Buel. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A SPECULATOR. 


visitor who makes his appearance for the first time is a capitalist, or a gentel- 
man of profound scientific attainments, or the representative of some heavy mon- 
eyed corporation, or a person who in some way possesses extraordinary influence 
over public opinion. The worthy citizens of Austin are proverbial for their hospi- 
tality. Not only do they feast every new-comer of any pretensions whatever with a 
prodigal hand, but extend to him all manner of invitations to explore their ledges 
and fill his pockets with specimens of chlorides, bromides and sulphurets. 

I fear there is something scientific in the expression of my countenance. For 
three months I lived principally underground. My travels were through drifts 
and tunnels and shafts and inclines—tracing ledges and probing veins rather to 
oblige the mining community than from any expectation of individual profit. When 
I come to reflect upon the number of times I have gone down hundreds of feet 
under the earth in rickety buckets, the bumps and jams and alarms I have had in 
being conducted through dismal subterranean passages and hoisted out like a bag 
of ore, the damage to my clothes and disfigurement to my person, it really strikes 
me that there is some inconvenience after all in having a scientific reputation. 
Scarcely a day passed, during my sojourn at Reese, that I was not beset with invita- 
tions to explore mines varying from ten to a hundred and fifty miles distance. The 
prevalent idea was that I was engaged in the preparation of elaborate works for 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers; and every man who had a mine or a ledge or the shadow 
of a claim appeared to think it would never do to leave the country without seeing 
that particular property, inasmuch as by that alone the wonderful richness of the 
mineral belt could be fairly appreciated. Never was there any thing so fabulously 
rich!—ledge forty feet wide—outcroppings three hundred dollars to the ton!—the 
virgin silver everywhere visible! It was quite useless to urge that I was merely 
engaged in jotting down some general notes on the country, and could not well 
spare the time to go into such minute details. How was it possible to form any idea 
of the country without seeing the “Carotid Artery,” or the “Great Umbilical,” or the 
“Mammoth Siwash?” One active and enterprising little fellow with a bull-terrier 


A GENERAL impression seems to prevail in these new mineral regions that every 
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face dogged me for three days, insisting upon it that I should climb a rugged moun- 
tain about five or six thousand feet high and take a look at the “Smiling Jane,” in 
which he had a half interest. It was by all odds the best thing in Reese. All it 
wanted was development. The ledge was forty feet wide and nearly pure silver. 

“Why don’t yeu work it?” said I, somewhat annoyed at his pertinacity. 

“That’s just what we want to do,” answered my friend briskly. “But you see me 
and me pardner is bust. We must have capital, and to have capital we must sell out 
an interest in the Smiling Jane.” 

“What do you ask for the whole mine?” 

“Well, it ought to be worth two hundred thousand dollars—that would give us a 
hundred thousand apiece.” 

The cool audacity with which this was said gave me rather a favorable impres- 
sion of the man’s speculative genius. 

“Really,” said I, “that’s a ledge worth owning. But I don’t see what profit it is to 
me whether your ledge is worth two hundred thousand dollars or two cents.” 

“Oh, you're on the make, are you?” suggested my shrewd friend rather indig- 
nantly—as if he thought there was a large amount of moral turpitude in my being 
“on the make” while he, an honest miner, had no predilections at all in that way. 

“Why, yes, to be candid, I'd like to make fifty thousand or so. I think that amount 
would quicken my interest in the Smiling Jane.” 

The bull-terrier didn’t see it in that point of view. He thought it rather a hard 
case that men who had worked and starved, and suffered all sorts of hardships for 
two or three years should be obliged to give away half their claims before they 
could realize any thing on the other half. There was Professor Silliman and Profes- 
sor Jackson and a dozen other professors who wouldn't express an opinion short of 
$500 to $1000. 

“Well,” said I, “it probably cost these gentlemen something to obtain an educa- 
cation. You don’t expect men of reputation to visit such a country as this for 
amusement.” 

No—he didn’t expect that, but the miners were poor. They had no spare cash. 
For his part, he was not disposed to be mean. He would give a liberal contingent to 
have the “Smiling Jane” examined, and a report made upon it. 

“Very well,” said I; “lead the way, and I'll see what can be done..” 

We climbed mountains and scaled precipices for the next two hours, till we came 
to a barren spot of earth, which seemed to be rooted up by squirrels or gophers to 
the depth of about three feet. I confess the effort had somewhat exhausted me, and 
I sat down on a stone to wipe my forehead and gain breath. 

“The ledge, as you see, is not yet developed,” remarked my companion—“all it 


wants is development.” 
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“Where is it?” I asked, looking about in every direction, for I was unable to see 
any thing in the shape of a ledge. 

“Here—right here under your feet! Don’t you see the chlorides cropping out? 
Look at them casings, Sir! Cast your eye on that virgin deposit, Sir! Did you ever 
see finer surface ore? Here’s a chunk would go a dollar to the pound!” 

In vain I looked; in vain I picked up little bits of earth and rock; in vain I pounded 
them up and gazed at the fragments; by no possible effort of imagination could I 
make a ledge out of the “Smiling Jane.” 

“Well, Sir!” said the Terrier, a little impatiently, “what do you make of it?” 

“T should call it A PROSPECT,” was my answer. 

“True, the ledge is not yet developed—all it wants is capital to bring it out.” 

“Have you had any of these ores assayed?” 

“Not yet. We don’t go much on assays. Assays isn’t worth shucks. I know men 
in the assay line that keeps blank certificates, and fills ‘em up accordin’ to order— 
five dollars for five hundred and ten dollars for a thousand to the ton. Assays is 
nothing.” 

The Terrier having thus expressed himself, lighted a pipe and stood with the 
jaunty air of a proprietor—his hands in his pockets, his legs spread like a pair of 
dividers across the supposed ledge—awaiting my opinion. 

“Friend,” said I, “it would be impossible for me to make a satisfactory report on 
that mine in its present state of development. But this much I will say. You ought 
to be able to get a million of dollars for it in New York. The New York capitalists 
seem to have a fancy for mines of this kind.” 
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“Tl tell you what,” said the Terrier after some deliberation—“if you'll go on to 
New York and sell the ‘Smiling Jane’ for a million, I'll give you my personal obliga- 
tion for fifty thousand dollars.” 

Want of time compelled me to decline this flattering offer. The Terrier did not 
give it up so easily. Every time I met him for some weeks after he renewed the 
proposition, with various tempting additions in the way of future prospects. The 
last I heard of him, he had “made a raise” of three hundred dollars and was on his 
way to New York with several elaborate reports done by friendly hands, and 
numerous certificates of assay purchased at the prevailing rates, showing the won- 
derful resources of the “Smiling Jane.” I warn the citizens of New York that there 
are town-lots for sale in the City of Oakland in which capital may be invested with 
less risk and quite as good a prospect of speedy returns. Still, if they want to go 
into the “Smiling Jane,” I will say this much: There is no telling the amount of 
wealth that may be in it. At all events, there is ample room for speculation on the 
premises. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE LOST LEDGE. 


HERE IS A CLASS of men peculiar to our new mineral territories to whom the 

world has not yet done justice. In truth they are but little known individu- 
ally, though in the aggregate they have accomplished wonderful things. I speak of 
those vagrant spirits, commonly called “prospectors,” who never make any thing for 
themselves, but are always on the move to make fortunes for other people. Regular 
miners, traders, and speculators belong to an entirely different genus. They come in 
after the way has been opened; but with them the spirit of adventure is not a con- 
trolling power. They are no more to be compared with the genuine “prospector” 
than the motley crowd of merchants and artisans who flocked over to the new world 
in the tracks of the great Columbus are to be named in the same day with that 
renowned discoverer. 

The prospector is a man of imagination. He is a poet—though not generally 
aware of the fact. Ragged and unshaved, he owns millions, yet seldom has two 
dimes to jingle in his pocket—for his wealth lies in the undeveloped wilds. The 
spirit of unrest burns in his blood. He scorns work, but will endure any amount of 
hardship in his endless search for “rich leads.” There is no desert too barren, no 
tribe of Indians too hostile, no climate too rigorous for his researches. From the 
rugged cafions of the Toyabe he roams to the arid wastes of the Great Basin. Hun- 
ger, thirst, chilling snows, and scorching sands seems to give him new life and 
inspiration. It matters nothing that he discovers “a good thing”—a nest of ledges, 
worth say a million apiece—this is well enough, but he wants something better; and 
after a day or two spent in “locating his claims” he is off again—nobody knows where 
—often with scarcely provision enough to last him back to the settlements. He 
travels on mule-back, when he happens to own a mule; on foot, when he must; with 
company, when any offers; without, when there is none; any way to be driving 
ahead, discovering new regions and locating claims. He locates so many claims 
that he forgets where his possessions are located. If he discovered a ledge of pure 
silver, six feet thick, he would die in a week if he had to work it on his own account. 
His industry runs in another direction. Variety is the spice of his existence, the 
motive-power of his life. 
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By no means do I intend to depreciate the services of this class of men. They have 
done more to open up our vast interior territories to settlement and civilization 
than all the scientific expeditions ever sent across the Rocky Mountains. The 
indomitable courage, the powers of endurance, the spirit of enterprise, the self- 
reliance and the fertility of resource exhibited by this class of men under circum- 
stances of extraordinary difficulty, have no parallel in the annals of daring adven- 
ture. Where is there a desert so barren or a mountain so rugged that it is not tra- 
versed or explored by the irrepressible Prospector? In the wild declivities of the 
South Pass, in the desolate wastes of Colorado and Utah, in the alkali plains and 
sage-deserts and rugged mountain ranges of Nevada, you find him with his pick 
and shovel—ever hopeful, ever on the strike for “a new lead.” He is the most san- 
guinine of men—the most persistent of explorers. Neither disappointment nor the 
vicissitudes of climate can check the ardor of his enthusiasm. As privation is his lot 
in this world, it is to be hoped he will strike “a better lead” in the next. 

Early in the summer of 1852 a train of sixty wagons left the Mountain Meadows 
for San Bernardino. The party consisted chiefly of Mormons, but among them 
were some Gentile who availed themselves of the protection afforded by the train 
against the attacks of hostile Indians. The road taken was that known as the old 
Spanish trail between Salt Lake and San Bernardino. It was the intention of the 
emigrants to cut off a bend in the road running by Las Vegas Springs, which 
approaches within thirty or forty miles of the Rio Colorado, and considerably 
increases the distance. At the Armagosa a difference of opinion arose as to the 
proper direction to be pursued—some being in favor of striking straight across the 
desert, while others, who knew the terrible sufferings likely to be encountered from 
want of water in those arid wastes, thought it more prudent to keep within range 
of the river. As usual in such cases, the discussion ended in a quarrel. Fifty-one of 
the wagons started down the Armagosa, determined to gain the old road again and 
follow the beaten track. The remaining nine crossed the range of mountains 
between the Armagosa and Death Valley. On reaching Furnace Creek another 
dispute arose. The weary wanderers were in the midst of a wilderness, with nothing 
in sight but barren mountains and desolate plains save the wretched little water- 
hole at which they were camped. Seven of the wagons finally started to explore 
Death Valley for an outlet to the north-west. The other two struck out to the south- 
west; but were soon lost in the rugged declivities of the mountains bordering on 
Panamint Valley. On their route they discovered the skeletons of three men, at a 
point called Poison Springs—the waters of which are supposed to cause death. The 
bones of cattle and of various wild animals were found scattered about in the 
vicinity. From the train that went down the Armagosa there was a further division 
of three men, named Farley, Cadwallader and Towne; who, tired of the slow rate of 
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progress and the constant dissensions that prevailed, determined to strike out for 
themselves. Providing themselves with some jerked beef and such other articles of 
subsistence as they could carry on their backs, they left the wagons, taking a route 
a little north of west. For several days they wandered about in the wilderness, 
suffering greatly from thirst and heat. At Day-light Springs they found water. 
Thence they crossed Death Valley and ascended the range of mountains lying 
between that desolate region and the Valley of Panamint, at a point called Folly’s 
Pass. In the course of their wanderings they saw many wonders in the way of 
mineral ledges; but were unable to examine them carefully owing to their sufferings 
from thirst and the necessity of reaching some spring or water-hole while they had 
strength. At one place, supposed to be in the foot-hills of the Panamint range, they 
discovered a silver-ledge of such extraordinary richness, that in the language of 
one of the party the “virgin silver glittered in the sun.” Weary as they were, and 
precious as their time was, they stopped long enough to break off a few masses of 
the ore and locate a claim. The ledge cropped up boldly out of the earth, showing 
a well-defined vein of four or five feet in thickness, and so rich that the virgin ore 
was visible all over it. 

After great hardships and terrible suffering from thirst, the three men found 
water at a place called the “Last Chance Springs,” where they camped for several 
days. While resting there, the two wagons that separated from the nine at Furnace 
Creek, came in with the small party accompanying them. They had been many 
times lost; their stock was nearly broken down with fatigue and thirst, and they 
were now seeking to get on some known trail that would lead them to California. 
A Methodist minister named King, with his wife, occupied one of these wagons. The 
three men, Farley, Cadwallader and Towne, told King of the wonderful discovery 
they had made, and showed him the ore they had obtained from the ledge. King 
knew but little of mining practically, but he was an intelligent man and saw no 
reason to doubt the representations made to him. Provisions were getting short, 
however, and there was a long journey before them. It was not possible to go back 
to the ledge and make any further examination of it without a strong chance of 
perishing in the attempt. The party then joined together and pursued their way 
in a south-westerly direction till they struck the San Bernardino road and entered 
California. King and his wife had relatives in the Santa Clara Valley, and settled 
there. Accounts given by them of the great silver ledge attracted considerable 
attention, though not so much, probably, as would have been the case after the 
discovery of the Washoe mines. The people of California were not prepared to 
attach any great importance to discoveries of silver while their attention was sc 
fully occupied in the development of the gold mines. The Kings had with them a 
specimen of the ore presented to them by the discoverers, which of course tended to 
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authenticate their statement; but they were not skilled in getting up speculations, 
and consequently the matter soon died out, so far as they were concerned. 

Farley, Cadwallader, and Towne separated on their arrival at San Bernardino. 
Cadwallader went on a prospecting expedition to Sonora. Farley and Towne 
roved about the southern country for some time, finally stopping at Los Angeles. 
While there they talked freely about their great silver ledge near Death Valley. The 
attention of some practical gentlemen in Los Angeles was attracted by the speci- 
mens of ore which these two men carried with them. A company was organized 
and capital paid in to make the necessary tests and fit out an expedition to work 
the ledge. Some of the ore was taken to San Francisco by a member of the company 
and assayed. The yield surpassed their most extravagant anticipations—being 
eighty-five per cent. of silver. Such a yield from croppings taken at random from 
the surface, by travellers hurrying along on a journey of life or death, was well 
calculated to inspire confidence in the richness of the ledge. Provisions and mining 
implements were purchased, and a party fitted out, under the guidance of Farley, 
to find this wonderful deposit and work it. On the approach to Folly’s Pass, Farley 
got into a quarrel with a member of the party named Wilson, in the course of which 
Wilson shot him dead. There was no hope of finding the ledge after this unfortu- 
nate event without the aid of one of the remaining discoverers. 

Not knowing what else to do, and none being willing to stay behind upon an 
uncertainty, the members of the expedition returned to Los Angeles, where they 
procured the services of Towne as a guide. Another start was made, and all went 
on successfully till they reached Owen's Lake, on the eastern side of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. There Towne was taken with a fever and died. It seemed as 
if fate were against the enterprise. Compelled once more to return to Los Angeles, 
the company next set to work to find Cadwallader, the only surviving member of 
the party by whom the ledge was discovered, and who knew of its location. With- 
out his guidance the whole enterprise must prove a failure. A reliable agent was 
sent down into Sonora to search for him, and make him such propositions as would 
secure his services. The search was successful in so far as Cadwallader was found; 
but he was in such a condition from habits of intemperance into which he had 
fallen, that it was almost impossible to get him sober. When he became sober 
enough to listen to any proposition understandingly, he died. 

All attempts to find the ledge having thus failed through a strange fatality 
attending the discoverers, the company was compelled to abandon the enterprise. 
Other parties, however, undertook to find it from the general descriptions given 
of the locality. Three years after the death of Cadwallader a new company was 
formed under the leadership of a Lieutenant Bailey, who professed to be well 
acquainted with the country. This gentleman had explored Death Valley and the 
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Panamint, and even claimed to have discovered the “Lost Ledge.” He brought with 
him to San Francisco some extraordinarily rich ore, and had no difficulty in procur- 
ing from capitalists a large amount of money for the purpose of developing the 
ledge. Some say he collected as much as $70,000. He refused to sell any portion 
of the original ledge, but got up subscriptions on a continuation or extension, which 
was rich enough to satisfy the sagacious men of San Francisco. A party was fitted 
out, with wagons, provisions, implements, etc., and started from Los Angeles. 
Bailey was to overtake them in a few days at some point near Owen's Lake, and 
conduct them to that wonderful deposit of virgin silver which was to make them 
all rich. The expedition reached the point designated, and halted according to 
agreement. Days passed, and weeks passed and months passed. No Bailey came. 
I tell the story as I heard it. If that gentleman be among the living, he will greatly 
oblige his San Francisco friends by accounting for his absence. The party left at 
Owen’s Lake are under the impression that there would be no difficulty whatever 
in finding the “Lost Ledge” if they could only find the lost Bailey. 

But if any body supposes such a mining population as we have on the Pacific 
coast can be disheartened by disaster and failure, he greatly mistakes the character 
of our people. No sooner was the Reese River country opened up to settlement 
and enterprise than prospecting parties started out in every direction to find new 
ledges. My old friend, Dave Buel, of whom I have so frequently made honorable 
mention, having located all the claims he wanted in the neighborhood of Austin, 
became inspired with the grand idea of discovering a new route to the Colorado 
River. Such at least was the ostensible object of the famous expedition made by him 
in the winter of 1855. But I strongly suspect the “Lost Ledge” formed a prominent 
feature in the enterprise. Buel had obtained some valuable information respecting 
its supposed locality from one of the men who had accompanied the train of wagons 
in 1852. He had carefully studied the whole subject, and thought he could “spot 
the treasure.” Certainly if any man living could do it, Buel could. Of gigantic 
frame, great powers of endurance, unerring sagacity, and indomitable persever- 
ance, he was well fitted by nature for such an enterprise. The history of that mem- 
orable expedition remains yet to be written. The party consisted of six—all chosen 
spirits—hardy and sanguine. They left Austin on mule-back—they came back on 
foot. Of their sufferings from thirst in the burning wastes of Death Valley; the loss 
of all their animals save one little pack-mule; the dreary days they spent in “pros- 
pecting” for the ledge while death stared them in the face; their escapes from roving 
bands of hostile Indians, and miraculous preservation from starvation, I can not 
now give a detailed account. Gaunt and haggard, blackened by the sun, ragged and 
foot-sore, they returned to Austin after an absence of two months. Buel lost thirty- 
five pound of flesh, but he gained a large amount of experience concerning lost 
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ledges generally. He thinks he was on the right track and could have found the 
identical ledge discovered by Farley, Cadwallader, and Towne had the provisions 
held out. The indications were wonderfully encouraging—mineral everywhere— 
nothing but mineral—not even a blade of grass or a drop of water. At one time the 
party lived for three days on a little streak of snow which they found under a 
shelving rock. Buel considers it a fine country for horned frogs. From the skeletons 
of men and broken wagons that he encountered near some of the water-holes, he is 
disposed to think that there may be better routes to the Colorado. 

Inspired by the disasters of the Buel expedition, which were deemed rather 
encouraging in a mineral point of view, another company was formed during the 
past summer, of which a Mr. Breyfogle was a prominent member. I knew Breyfogle 
in former years. He was tax-collector of Alameda County, California; and seemed 
to be a man of good sense, much respected by the community. During the Washoe 
excitement he departed for that region and was engaged for several years in min- 
ing speculations. Like many others, he had ups and downs of fortune. It was during 
a down turn that he became infatuated with the idea of discovering the “Lost 
Ledge.” The failure of all attempts hitherto made he attributed to want of perse- 
verence, and he announced it as his determination “to finde the ledge or die.” That 
was the only spirit that would lead to its discovery. He would ‘come back a rich 
man, or leave his bones in Death Valley.” Every body said that was the way to talk, 
but nobody knew how much in earnest was Breyfogle. 

Some five or six enterprising spirits united their resources and started with this 
irrepressible prospector, full of glorious visions of the Lost Ledge. They travelled 
to the southward, following the Toyabe range till they struck into the dreary desert 
of Death Valley. There they wandered for many days, probing the foot-hills of 
the Panamint range. They crossed and recrossed Buel’s trail; they camped at the 
Poison Springs and saw the skeletons of dead men; they went through Folly’s Pass, 
and ranged through the Panamint Valley. North, south, east, and west they tra- 
versed the country, till their mules broke down and their provisions fell short. 
Breyfogle urged them to continue the search. “Stick to it, boys, and we'll find it yet,” 
he would say. “Never give up while there’s a ghost of a chance.” But they were 
all ghosts by that time, and were rapidly becoming skeletons. The only hope of 
saving their lives was to strike for the nearest mining camp—San Antonio—which 
was distant over a hundred miles. Breyfogle had been getting more and more 
excited for several days. He begged his companions to try it a little longer—only 
two days—even a day—as Columbus did in the days of yore. But here was certain 
death; or so, at least, it appeared; for what could they do without food in this fearful 
desert, remote from any point where they could obtain human aid, and already so 
weak that they could scarcely drag their limbs over the heavy sand? Breyfogle’s 
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eyes were bloodshot and had a wild and haggard expression. When it was 
announced to him that it was the determination of the party to abandon the search, 
he said: “Then I will continue it alone. I have sworn to find the Lost Ledge or leave 
my bones here, and I intend to do it.” His comrades entreated him not to stay 
behind—they had scarcely provision enough to last them to San Antonio, and could 
not spare him more than two days’ supply at the furthest. What if he found the 
ledge? the discovery would be of no use to him or any body else, for he would be 
sure to die. These arguments fell without effect upon the excited brain of the 
visionary. Too weak and weary to take him by force, Breyfogle’s comrades reluc- 
tantly bade him good-bye and left him to his fate. With great difficulty they 
reached San Antonio. Then they recruited till they were able to pursue their 
journey homeward to Austin. In the mean time Breyfogle wandered about search- 
ing the deserts and the mountains for the Lost Ledge. When his provisions gave 
out he lived on frogs and lizards; but became very weak. It is probable his reason 
had been affected for some time. How long he wandered in this crazy condition 
would be difficult to say without a more accurate knowledge of dates. While thus 
helpless, a party of two or three Indians who had been watching him for several 
days, came upon him suddenly, beat him with their clubs, robbed him of his clothes, 
and ended by scalping him. One might think this rigorous course of treatment 
would have put an end to the poor wanderer; but such was not the case. Two days 
after the attack upon him by the Indians, a wagon-train, on the way from Los 
Angeles to Salt Lake City, picked him up and carried him to the City of the Saints. 
The injury to his scalp seemed to restore his faculties. He gave a graphic narrative 
of his adventures from the time his companions left him. At Austin it was reported 
that he was dead; but he turned up at Salt Lake City a few weeks after, as much 
alive as ever, and still determined to find the Lost Ledge. My visit to Salt Lake was 
shortly after his arrival. Hearing that he was there, I was about to hunt him up, 
when an attack of mountain fever laid me on my back, so that I lost the chance of 
seeing him before his departure on a little side-expedition to Idaho and Montana. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


MINING ENTERPRISE. 


NOW COME to a stand-point, from which I think we may take a general view of 
iI the country with special reference to its resources and future prospects. The 
elaborate reports of Professors Silliman, Jackson, and Adleberg, who visited Reese 
River during the year 1865, leave me but little to say, even if I were competent, in 
relation to its geological features; and the admirable detailed reports of Mr. Clayton 
on the individual ledges have quite exhausted that branch of the subject. A sum- 
mary of what I saw myself in my unlearned way, with what I gathered from prac- 
tical miners and experts, may enable the general reader to form a more vivid and 
comprehensive idea of the country than could be derived from purely scientific 
reports. 

The district of Reese River lies on the western slope of the Toyabe range of 
mountains, and is distant from Virginia City, by the Overland Mail Route, 170 
miles. It embraces a track of hilly country some eight miles in length by four in 
width, bounded on the north by the Yankee Blade Cafion, on the west by the Reese 
River Valley, on the south by Simpson’s Park, and on the east by the summit of the 
Toyabe range. Within these limits are situated, in close proximity to the main 
cafion which runs from Reese River Valley to the summit, those spurs or hills of the 
Toyabe range known as “Lander Hill,” “Mount Prometheus,” and “Central Hill,” in 
which the principal discoveries of silver-bearing veins have been made. Austin, 
the chief town and county seat of Lander County, lies high up in the cafion, extend- 
ing along it for a distance of more than a mile, with a broad main street, intersected 
by cross streets running up to the left over the lower slopes of the hills. It contains 
at the present time (January, 1866) a permanent population of about five thousand. 
The buildings are principally frame, well constructed, and ornamented in front by 
rows of scrubby pines stuck in the ground. Among them are some pretty cottages, 
evincing a growing taste for the comforts and even the luxuries of life. The best 
private residences, such as Mayor Hanson’s and Mr. Rankin’s, are substantially 
built of stone. 

In the business part of the town, on the main street, are many fine brick houses; 
also several handsome stores and saloons built of stone. The general aspect of 
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Austin is cheerful and picturesque. During the period of my sojourn—from May to 
August—it presented every indication of prosperity. The population is one of the 
best I have seen in any mining town—active, industrious, hospitable, and orderly. 
In point of morals I do not believe there is a better condition of society in any com- 
munity of equal number on the Pacific coast. This is mainly attributable to the fact 
that a larger proportion of the population consists of women and children than in 
most new mining towns; and in part to the prevailing scarcity of surplus means. 
Every man has to labor for a living. There is not much chance for gamblers or 
idlers; consequently there are few of them. 

The Toyabe range of mountains, in which most of the discoveries of silver ledges 
now attracting attention have been made, commences near the Humboldt River, 
about 100 miles north of Austin, and extends in a southerly course, trending slightly 
to the west, a distance of 175 miles, where it terminates in the high desert plateau, 
which forms the southern rim of the Great Basin. Formerly the Overland Telegraph 
and Mail Routes crossed it a few miles to the north of Pony Cajion; but since the 
building of Austin both telegraph line and overland stages pass directly through 
that city and across the head of Big Smoky Valley. 

The characteristic appearance of the Toyabe Mountains is that of extreme bar- 
renness. The cafions and a few of the open slopes are dotted with a hard, scraggy 
kind of timber called mountain mahogany. In the vicinity of Austin most of the 
wood has been cut away for fuel and other purposes in the progress of mining; but 
north and south, from eight to ten miles distant, there is still a sufficient supply to 
last for several years, probably five or six. In the Smoky Valley districts the quantity 
of wood is much greater; and it will probably be many years before any difficulty 
will be experienced on that score. The barren aspect of the mountains arises more 
from the extreme dryness of the climate than from any want of fertility in the soil. 
During the rainy season bunch-grass flourishes all over the hill-sides, affording a 
fine pasturage for stock; and wherever there is water for irrigation the land is highly 
productive. The valleys are entirely destitute of timber, presenting a singularly 
desert-like appearance, except in those portions which are sufficiently moist to give 
a tinge of green to the everlasting sage-bushes by which they are covered. 

One of the advantages claimed for the ledges near Austin is the facility with which 
they can be worked. The granite formation in which they lie is soft, and blasting is 
but little required in getting out the ores. They are all true fissure veins, with 
well-defined casings. The clay seam between the quartz and the casings renders 
the excavation of the ores comparatively easy. 

The chloride ores reach from the surface to a depth of 60 or 70 feet. Then comes 
a lean or barren streak, extending down from 20 to 30 feet to what is called the 
water-level. It was this unproductive stratum which caused the extraordinary 
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depression of mining stocks in 1864. But experience has demonstrated, in every 
case where the excavations have extended below the water-level, that the vein 
continues unbroken, and with every promise of permanency, to an unknown depth. 
Insufficient machinery for pumping and hoisting has hitherto been the great draw- 
back to the profitable working of the mines. The miners, who have held on to their 
claims through all the fluctuations and alarm of the past two years, are now reduced 
to the necessity of calling in the aid of capital. This, in part, accounts for the extra- 
ordinary number of claims now flooding the markets of New York. 

Of the vast number of mining properties offered for sale in New York, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the great majority are valueless. Every adventurer 
who possesses the shadow of a claim takes it or sends it East in order that he may 
realize a fortune. There is no difficulty in obtaining an imposing array of evidence 
to demonstrate its value. Scientific reports and certificates of assay are cheap— 
considering the prices for which worthless claims are sold. I do not mean to say 
that no really valuable mining properties are offered for sale; but it is certain they 
form an exception to the rule. Capitalists show a want of judgment in their invest- 
ments, scarcely to be expected of men who are so shrewd in the ordinary transac- 
tions of business. I like this in them. It is pleasant to find a weak spot in the char- 
acter of a class noted for sharp practice and hard dealings. It gratifies one’s self- 
love to think that men who would deliberately refuse to lend him five dollars on his 
individual note at three per cent. a month, are susceptible of being imposed upon by 
the shallowest tricks of speculation. For myself, I have no taste for financial 
business—on the contrary I rather scorn that sort of business as a waste of valuable 
time which might be profitably employed in visiting remote and unknown countries. 
The consequence is, my most intimate friends in the business community are apt to 
regard me as rather a visionary and erratic character, unfitted by nature for the 
serious transactions of life. Sometimes I fancy they look upon me with an eye of 
pity, because I lose so many good opportunities of making a fortune. Be this as it 
may, I protest it would mortify me exceedingly to be guilty of such acts of verdancy 
as I have seen perpetrated by the sagacious business men of New York. 

In the course of my Reese River experience I think I must have read a dozen 
pamphlets devoted to enthusiastic descriptions of mining properties purchased 
by New York companies, which to the best of my belief exist only on paper. A 
common error is to suppose the truth can be ascertained by a telegraphic dispatch 
to some confidential friend. Let us suppose a case: An immensely valuable prop- 
erty, comprising five hundred silver ledges, forty thousand acres of woodland, one 
hundred mill-sites, and twenty-five town-sites, is offered for sale at the moderate 
sum of two million five hundred dollars. So confident of its value are the proprie- 
tors that they are willing to take two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in cash, 
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and the remainder on mortgage at one per cent, or in stock, as may be agreed upon. 
Half a dozen sagacious capitalists take a fancy to this magnificent enterprise—not 
an unlikely supposition considering the number of ledges, water-privileges and 
town-sites. As business men, and on business principles, they offer the round sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars cash, and the balance in stock—provided, upon 
the transmission of a telegraphic dispatch to a reliable gentleman of their acquaint- 
ance in Nevada, the response should be favorabe. The terms are accepted. The 
dispatch is sent. The reliable gentleman, if not one of the owners, knows the value 
of his opinion. He is not spending his time in a desolate mining country merely for 
pleasure. He must be a rarely reliable gentleman, indeed, to refuse an offer of 
twenty thousand dollars and a heavy contingent for recommending the purchase of 
a valuable property. If he examines it, he does so through the highly-colored 
spectacles of interest; he sees a magnificent prospect all over it, and reports accord- 
ingly. Neither you nor I would do so, dear reader, unless we conscientiously 
believed it to be a good thing; but the majority of men are not so scrupulous in their 
morals. Mining speculations, like transactions in horse-flesh, have a tendency to 
blunt the moral perceptions. Nine-tenths of the frauds committed in the sale of 
mining stocks have their origin in misplaced confidence. Surely no sensible man 
would purchase a horse from his father, uncle, or brother without strong collateral 
testimony from a disinterested party as to the value of the animal. Why then should 
he purchase a mine, or a ledge, or a mill site without taking similar precautions to 
ascertain its value? In this case, where the amount risked is so great the chief 
trouble is to find a disinterested party. Your friend may not be interested in the 
particular property offered for sale, but it is quite probable he has a nice little 
enterprise of his own that he would like to submit to your consideration. Is it any 
wonder, then, that when the grand purchase is consummated, superintendents and 
experts appointed, machinery shipped, and every thing under way to develop the 
vast resources of the company’s possessions, that the five hundred ledges are found 
to be merely conjectural, the forty thousand acres of woodland a patch of scrubby 
pines in some inaccessible mountain region, the hundred mill-sites scattered over 
a sage-desert where there is not water enough to run a grindstone, and the twenty- 
five town-sites agreeably situated in the middle of an alkali lake! 

Now, if I had the honor of a personal acquaintance with a company of million- 
aires who had just engaged in a magnificent enterprise like this, do you know what 
I would recommend them to do? Issue a pamphlet at once, with maps, diagrams, 
etc., showing the extraordinary value of their possessions; rent a fine office at two 
hundred dollars a month; appoint a Board of Trustees who never saw a silver ledge; 
elect a President famous for his operations in shoddy; appoint all the younger 
sons, cousins, and nephews belonging to the most influential members of the com- 
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pany, and notorious for stupidity or dissipated habits, and send them out to carry 
on the business; then invite the credulous and unsuspecting public to take stock; 
and then in view of the dividends likely to accrue at an early day from this judi- 
cious course, I would modestly suggest that the author of this article having 
incurred considerable trouble and expense in qualifying himself to give this advice, 
would not object to a slight testimonial of appreciation on the part of the company. 

It would be a source of great regret to me if any inference prejudicial to the 
interests of Nevada should be drawn from these observations. I am satisfied that 
great injury has been done to the State by fraudulent speculations. The mineral 
resources of the country are sufficiently wonderful, without exaggerated statements 
and ridiculous misrepresentations. No visitor who has carefully examined the 
ledges in and around Austin, or in the districts of Amador, Yankee Blade, Smoky 
Valley, Bunker Hill, Twin River, Washington, Marysville, Union, Mammoth, and 
other well-known mining localities, can fail to be impressed with the extraordinary 
richness and permanency of the mineral deposits. It is a great detriment to the 
country that the true character of its resources is so little known. The official 
reports on the Mineral Resources of the States and Territories West of the Rocky 
Mountains, recently published by Congress will it is hoped do some good by dis- 
seminating correct information on this important subject. Every fraud committed 
in the sale of worthless mining stock has a tendency to shake the confidence of 
capitalists in really good investments. 

That many swindles have been perpetrated, and many worthless claims palmed 
off on a credulous public, is beyond dispute; but it is both unreasonable and unjust 
to condemn the whole country because dishonest men engaged in nefarious specu- 
lations detrimental to its interests. If there are no good mines in the Reese River 
country, where can we look for them? The man who is cheated in a horse would 
be laughed at if he complained that there are no good horses. Mining speculations 
are much on a par with speculations inhorse-flesh. Brokers and horse-jockeys 
generally make their profits from the credulity of their fellow-men. If every pur- 
chaser personally examined the mines offered to him, or availed himself of the 
services of an experienced agent, there would be less disappointment in the 
investment of capital . 

The general direction of the veins in the Toyabe range is north-northwest and 
south-southeast, with a dip to the east. The pitch is from 30° to 70°, the average 
inclining from 35° to 45°. 

’ From May to October the climate is mild; seldom too warm, and the sky almost 
invariably bright and clear. The extreme rarity of the atmosphere at this elevation, 
6500 feet above the level of the sea, and the absence of moisture, give rise to a 
peculiar form of intermittent fever, called by emigrants and miners the mountain 
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fever. Otherwise it would be difficult to find a more healthy climate. The winters 
are cold, though sometimes open and pleasant. On the north side of the hills the 
snow usually lies from November to May. In the valleys it seldom remains more 
than a few days at a time and rarely interrupts communication by the public 
highways. 

Some idea of the wonderful progress of Central Nevada may be formed from a 
glance at the number of mining districts which have been established since the 
discovery of the Reese River mines. Austin may be considered the central point 
from which these districts radiate. Mills have already been erected in many of 
them, and active operations in the way of developing the mines are now going on in 
most of them. The following are the principal districts, located within the past 
three years, with the distances from Austin, viz: Yankee Blade, 4 miles; Amador, 6; 
Big Creek, 12; Geneva, 15; Santa Fé, 22; Bunker Hill, 30; Summit, 20; Ravenswood, 
20; Washington, 35; Marysville, 45; Union, 63; Twin River, 65; Mammoth, 63; 
Diamond, 80; Cortez, 60; San Antonio, 100; Silver Peak, 125; Ione, 75; E. Walker 
River, 120; Egan Canon. 160. 

These do not by any means comprise all the valuable districts which have been 
opened throughout the interior and on the confines of Nevada. I refer to them as 
having intercourse with Austin, and contributing in a great measure to the impor- 
tance of that place as a market for the trade of the mines. 

The high cost of reducing the ores has hitherto been a great drawback to the 
prosperity of the mining interests. While the Washoe mills can make handsome 
profits on ores ranging from $20 to $100 per ton, the Reese River mills are com- 
pelled, in consequence of the additional cost of roasting, to charge from $80 to $100 
per ton. None but very rich ores can bear such costly working. A large amount of 
the labor and expense of working the mines is lost. Mills that could reduce $40 and 
$50 ores, with advantage to themselves and the miners, would soon make handsome 
fortunes. There is plently of that grade of ore now lying waste over the hills. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


REDUCING THE ORES. 


N THIS CONNECTION a brief description of the process of reduction, under the 
I improved system, may not be uninteresting. 

When the ore is delivered at the mill it is placed in a kiln and the moisture evap- 
orated. It is then crushed dry in the batteries and taken from them in cars, upon a 
railway leading to a series of hoppers in the furnace room. From the hoppers it is 
shaken down into the ovens, where it is roasted. While the process of roasting is 
going on, it requires to be constantly stirred so that the most minute particles may 
be subjected to the action of the heat. This is continued from four to eight hours at 
a charge, according to the quality of the ore. Rich ores and heavy sulphurets 
require a longer time than poor or light ores. Salt is added; according to the greater 
or less amount of sulphurets to be reduced to chlorides. The percentage of salt used 
is from eight to twenty, varying with the quality of the ore. Its effect is to develop 
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INTERIOR OF BUEL’S MILL. 


through the heat a chlorine gas, which has a strong affinity for silver, and forms after 
desulphurization a chloride of silver. The base metals are mostly volatilized, and 
thus separated from the silver. As soon as the ores are sufficiently roasted they are 
removed from the ovens to the cooling and screening-room, where they are sprin- 
kled with water to prevent wastage in the transportation to the amalgamating room. 
The next process is to collect the silver by amalgamation. Some of the mills use the 
Freiberg or barrel process, which is conducted by means of revolving barrels. 
Wheeler pans are also extensively used. Differences of opinion exist as to the 
relative advantages of the various methods of amalgamation. A common practice 
is to precipitate the chloride of silver by means of copper arms revolving in tubs. 
Steam is injected through small holes in the bottom of each tub, disseminating the 
quicksilver through the revolving mass. The silver chlorides, by contact with the 
copper arms, are precipitated in the form of metallic silver, leaving as a residuum 
a chloride of copper, which flows off into the tailings when the tubs are discharged. 
This process usually lasts from three to four hours. The silver thus collected is then 
placed in retorts and smelted. The best mills produce bullion ranging from 900 to 
1000 fine. 

After nealy three months of hard experience, during which I scarcely passed a 
day without exploring one or more of the mines, I am thoroughly convinced this is a 
very rich mineral region. Whether all the mining enterprises now in progress will 
pay is another question. I think Eastern people are too easily imposed upon by 
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specious representations, and have too great a tendency to expend large sums of | 
money in the erection of mills and offices before they fully develop their ledges. 
This evil will cure itself in time. Undoubtedly there will be heavy losses in indi- 
vidual cases; but I am fully satisfied there will be a large average of success where 
capital is judiciously invested, and mills and mines economically managed. 


THE END 
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